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1108 Elm St. 





Music from All the Publishers for Y our 


BAND 

ORCHESTRA 

STRING GROUPS 
INSTRUMENTAL SOLOISTS 
VIOLIN STUDENTS 
CHORAL GROUPS 

VOCAL STUDENTS 

ORGAN STUDENTS 


THEORY AND MUSIC 
APPRECIATION CLASSES 


PIANO LITERATURE FOR ALL 
PIANO STUDY NEEDS 


If you are not on our mailing list, write us and we will send you oul 


catalogs issued from time to. time. 


Whittle music co. 


The Southwest's most complete music bouse 
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EVERYTHING IN MUSIC 
FOR 


THE MUSIC EDUCATOR 
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THE SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN 
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MUSICAL ARTS 
CONSERVATORY 


(Incorporated) 
GLADYS M. GLENN, 
B. Mus. M.A., President 
1710 TYLER, AMARILLO, TEXAS 
Music - Dancing - Speech 
Preparatory - High School 
College Departments 
Faculty of 18 graduate instructors for Fall and 
instructors for 


summer term in addition to regular faculty. 





Association of Musie 


Approved for G. IL. Bill of Rights Training 
Under Laws 346 and 16 
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WILLIAM E. JONES, Mus. D. 
PROFESSOR OF 

Southwestern Region 

Teachers Singing 


TEXAS STATE FOR WOMEN 
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TEXAS CHRISTIAN 
UNIVERSITY 


The School of Fine Arts 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN: 
DRAMA, MUSIC, 
AND SPEECH 


Ko) Catalogue or Further Details 





McCORKLE, 


Texas Christian University, Fort Worth 
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ATTENTION! 


Music Teachers of Texas 


OUR SHEET DEPARTMEN'I 


is complete in every detail. One of the largest 
in the South. 


PROMPT SERVICE 


Open a Charge Account with Us and See the 


J. R. REED MUSIC CO. 


Established in 1901 AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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The Southwestern Musician 


Established 1934 by Clyde Jay Garrett 
Edited, 1942-1946, by Dr. Stella Owsley 





OFFICIAL JOURNAL 
Texas Music ‘Teuchers aAssvuciation 
‘Texas Music Educators Association 
Texas Association of Music Schools 
Twenty Other Local Associations 
Henry Grady Harlan, Lb. M., Ph. D.; 
Mus., D., Editor-Publisher 
Chairman, Veparlinentl ol situsic 
Howard sayie Cullege 
Brownwood. bux Ziv, ‘Vexas 
PRESENT SUPERVISING 
LISTKb 
vr. T. S. McCorkle, 


KDITORS 


Pexus Christian 


University, wort Worth; Dr. Paul 
Van Kkatwijk, Southern Methodist 
Lniversaty, bas; hialph ow - 
ing, Trinity University, San Antonio; 


tr. ACNE im JONes, University D8 
berxas, Austin; L’roei Gid Waidrop, 
baylor Lniversity, Waco; Dr. DW. OU. 
Wiuey, Lexus Lecn Coilege, Lubbock; 
rrow rrederick 1, Thievaud, How- 


ard Payne College, brownwoeoed; Mr, 
Jack Mahan, Public Schvuvis, ‘Lexar- 
Kana; vr. & WW. Doty, University 
ot ‘Lexas, Austin; Dr. Orville J. bor- 
chers, Kansas State College, Hmpo- 
ria; Miss Grace W tite, National 
Guid of Piano ‘beuchers, New rork; 
kK. it. Murdock, instructor- Director 
Vublic Schoois, University of hiou- 
ston, houston 

Registered as second class matter 


ssugUslt 4, 1¥4i, at rost Ofiice, Bbrown- 
wveod, Texas, under Act of Congress, 
Maren vo, 154%. Pubiished moutlhiy. 


Subsermpluon, 2 per year. Singie cup- 


les <v Cenls IKditorial and Publica- 
tion Uftices, SUse Celler AVelide, pmux 
Zoo, Brownwood, ‘lexas. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 





All Manuscripts submitted must 
These 
the Brownwood Ot- 


days 


be ltyped-aouble-spaced, 
should be in 
fice thirty date ol 
uw given month, 


prior to 
pubiication for 


paper Mats or Cuts. Magazine Cuts 


must be provided by each person. 


If pictures are sent, issue author- 
ity for having same made at ex- 
pense of sender; cuts stiould not be 
large. 

We can not 


promise particular 


Classifications of type to adver- 
tising patrons, We set Ads in type 
that most nearly corresponds to 
the need of Advertiser. 


A \ 1 Ad 


Brownwood 


should 
Office 


copy reach the 


thirty days 
prior to inclusion in Magazine is- 
sue, Proofs should be returned by 
Air Mail, 


Ads should be prompt. 


promptly. Payments for 


*Pulpit and Choir: 
i Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


v=, VESTMENTS +» HANGINGS 


€ 2 sto.es + EMBROIDERIES 
a, 


pointments - Altar Brass Goods 
Ass big | 4 
Tan > 
- =~ 


, J + 
4A ational CHURCH GOODS 
CATALOG srs SUPPLY COMPANY 
OW REQUEST 821.23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA 
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Texas Association of Music Schools 
OFFICERS 
HENRY E. MEYER, President H. GRADY HARLAN, Secretary 
T. SMITH McCORKLE, Past- President 
DIRECTORS 
E. WILLIAM DOTY L. W. 
DON W. MORTON 


CHIDESTER 
WALTER H. HODGSON 











Senior Colleges Sam Houston State College 
Huntsville, Texas 
C. R. Hackney, B.B.A., B.M., M.A 


Abilene Christian College Chairman, Department of Music 


Abilene, Texas 
Leonard Burford, M. A. 
Chairman, Department of Music Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, Texas 
Paul J. Van Katwijk, Mus. D. 
Baylor University Dean, School of Music 
Waco, Texas 
Daniel Sternberg . -_ . . 
Dean, School of Music and Fine Artg5outhwest Texas State College 
’ San Marcos, Texas 
R. A. Tampke, B.M., Ph.D. 


Daniel Baker College Director, Department of Music 


Brownwood, Texas 
Mae Brannon, M. A. 


Chairman, Department of Music Southwestern University 


Georgetown, Texas 


Henry E. Meyer, B.M., M.A. Mus. D. 
East Texas State Teachers College pean, Department of Music 
Commerce, Texas 
Roy Johnson, B.A., M.A. : , ' 
ro esenceny Department of Music Stephen F. Austin State College 
Nacogdoches, Texas 
Frederick Baumgartner, M.M 
Hardin College Head, Department of Music 
Wichita Falls, Texas 
Mrs. O. J. Didzum, B.M., M.A. 
Chairman, Department of Music Sul Ross State College 
Alpine, Texas 
Glen Francis Davis, B.S., M.A. 


ar -Si s Universit isa . : 
Hardin-Simmons University Chairman, Department of Music 


Abilene, Texas 

k. Edwin Young, M. M. 
Dean, Department of Music Texas Christian University 
Fort Worth, Texas 

T. Smith McCorkle, B.M., Ph.D. 


9 Jay > ‘ le > 
Howard Payne College Dean, School of Fine Arts 


Brownwood, Texas 

H. Grady Harlan, B.M.,Ph.D.,Mus.D. 
Chairman, Department of Music Texas College of Arts & Industries 
Kingsville, Texas 

L. W. Chidester, Ed.M., Ph.D. 


‘arnate Word College ee aged Pa 
inca - d 6 Chairman, Division of Fine Arts 


San Antonio, Texas 

Sister Mary Laurence, M. M. 
Chairman, Departmeni of Music Texas College of Mines & Metallurgy 
El Paso, Texag 

Gene L. Hemle, B.S., M.A. 


Mary Hardin Baylor College 
; J Chairman, Department of Music 


Belton, Texas 

Walter Gilewicz, Mus. D. 
Director, Department of Music Texas State College for Women 
Venton, Texas 

John Lewis, B.S., Ed. D. 
Director, Department of Music 


McMurry College 

Abilene, ‘l'exas 

‘thomas S. Williams, Mus. VD. 
Chairman, Division of Fine Arts — ‘pexas ‘Technological 
Lubbock, Texas 
Julien Paul Blitz, Mus. D. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


College 


North Texas State College 
Denton, Texas 

W. H. Hodgson, B.M., Ph.D. 
bean, School of Music Texas Wesleyan College 

Fort Worth, Texas 

Donald W. Bellah, M. M. 
Director, Department of Music 


Our Lady ot the Lake College 
san Antonio, Texas 

Sister M. Amabilis, M.A., M.M. 
Director, Department of Music West Texas State College 

Canyon, Texas 

Wallace R. Clark, B.A., B.M., Mus. D. 


Trinity University . . , 
( hairman, Department of Music 


San Antonio, Texas 
Ralph Ewing, B.M., M.A. 


Chairman, Department of Music Theological Seminary 


University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 


E. William Doty, B.M., Ph.D. 
Dean, College of Fine Arts 


Southwestern Baptist Seminary 
Fort Worth, Texas 

John Campbell Wray, B.M., M.A. 
Director, School of Music 
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Junior Colleges 


Corpus Christi Junior College 
Corpus Christi, Texas 

C. Burnett Wolfe, M.M. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


Hockaday Junior College 
Dallas, Texas 

Bruce Daugherty, 
Director, 


B.M. 


Department of Music 


John Tarleton Agricultural College 
Stephenville, Texas 

Donald W. Morton, M.M 
Chairman. Division of Fine Arts 


Kilgore Junior College 
Kilgore, Texas 

Thelma Martensen, M.M. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


Lamar Junior College 
Beaumont, Texas 

Lawrence A. Hanley, M. A. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


Paris Junior College 

Paris, Texas 

Mrs. Troy C. Thompson 
Chairman, Department of Music 


Sacred Heart Dominican College 
Houston, Texas 

Sister Mary Bernard, B. M. 
Director, Department of Music 


San Angelo Junior College 

San Angelo, Texas 

W. L. Ardis, M. M. 

Chairman, Department of Music 


Temple Junior College 

remple, Texas 

Irene Havecost, M. A. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


Blinn Junior College 

Brenham, Texas 

Mrs. J. C. Lauderdale, B. M. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


North Texas Agricultural College 
Arlington, Texas 

Earl D. Irons, Mus. D. 
Chairman, Division of Fine Arig 


Conservatories 


Musical Arts Conservatory 

Amarillo, Texas 

Gladys Marsalis Glenn, B. M., M. A., 
Mus. D., President 


Fort Worth Conservatory 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Jeanette Tillett, President 


Houston Conservatory 
Houston, Texas 
Mozart Hammond, President 


Southern School of Fine Arts 

Houston, Texas 

Homer F. Springfield, B. S., M. M., 
President 


Texas School of Fine Arts 
Austin,’ Texas 
Miriam Gordon Landrum, President 
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RECENT IMPORTANT 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


BAND 

Ave Maria Arcadelt-Liszt-Harvey 
(Full band 2.00, Symphonie band 3.50) 

Fugue in F major Handel-Harvey 
(Full band 2.0, Symphonic band 4.00) 

Hallelujah (A Dixie Revival Scene) Russell Harvey 
(Full band 3.00, Symphonic band 5.00) 


ORCHESTRA 


Overture and Allegre from La Sultane Couperin-Milhaud 
(Score 2.00, Orchestra parts 4.00) 
Cortege from “The Red Poppy” 
(Score 2.50, Orchestra parts 4.50) 
The Legend of the Arkansas Traveler H. McDonald 
(Score 2.00, Orchestra parts 3.50) 


CHORUS (just published ) 


A Nation’s Prayer (S.A.T.B., S.S.A., T.T.B.B.) Solon Alberti .15 
Springtime (S.A.T.B., S.S.A.) Lily Strickland .16 
Summer (S.S.A.) George F. McKay 16 
Mountain Song (S.A.T.B.) Gardner Read .15 
Crossing the Bar (S.A.T.B.) Edouard E. Blitz .16 


Gliere-Cohn 


Sample chorus copies sent upon request. 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO. INC. 


1716 Sansom Street Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

















AN ALBUM OF IMMORTAL 


LOVE SONGS FOR VOICE 





AND PIANO OR’ GUITAR 


SONGS MY TRUE LOVE SINGS 


Compiled by 
BEATRICE LANDECK 


Piano settings by 


Charity Bailey 


hak .. It is definitely out of 
the class of the run of the mill 
material which has been flood- 
ing the markets, now that the 
average musician and music- 
iover hag finally discovered the 
charm of the folk song. The 
skilled accompaniments are a 
mode! of what folk song ar- 
rangements should be but so 
rarely are: unpretentious, un- 
obtrusive, and musicianly.” 

I. LOWENS, Musicology 





Price $1.00 


Edward B. Marks Music Corporation 
RCA Building Radio City New York 
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ANNOUNCING 


| FIRST ROUNDS FOR ALL INSTRUMENTS 


FOR ANY AND ALL COMBINATIONS OF WIND AND 
STRING INSTRUMENTS 
Compiled and edited by Harry A. Feldman 
(Grades 


For Beginning Instrumental Classes 


1-2) 20 unison rounds in the set some very 

familiar, some less well known, some entirely | 

oiginal. For drill! Transposition! Rhythm! Solo! 

Ensemble! Skill! | 
Published for the following instruments 

(4 rounds each in 5 keys (C, F, Bb, G, and Eb) | 


Flute, Oboe, Bb Clarinet, Eb Alto Saxophone, Bb 
Tenor Saxophone, Bassoon, Trumpet or Cornet, i 
Horn in Eb, Horn in F, Trombone, Baritone (Eu- 
phonium), Tuba, Violin, Viola, Cello, String Bass. 
20¢ a copy 
When you discover the 
complete usefulness of 
FIRST ROUNDS FOR ALL 
INSTRUMENTS, and when 
you see how well they are 
received by students and 
how well they supplement 
usual teaching material, 
you'll wonder why rounds 
heve never been used for 
instrumental teaching be- 
fore. 
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haculty of & Authorities 


Featuring 


CONFERENCE 
On Protestant 


CHURCH MUSIC 


HUGH PORTER 
ROBERT G. McCUTCHAN 
HAROLD STARK 


For Particulars Write 
In kort Worth 
Robert R. Clarke 
JUNE 7-8-9-10-1] 


First Methodist Church 


Fort Worth, Texas 


a 
LO LL 


ALL-AMERICAN PROGRAM FOR TWO PIANOS 


Suitable for Music Clubs during Music Week, Preceded by 
brief Lecture on MacDowell Colony at Peterborough, N. H.; 
and the Performance of Music Composed at the Colony by 
Composers, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Aaron Copland, Charles 
Haubiel, and others. Write for rates to: 


LAVERNE AND HOWARD ORR, DUO-PIANISTS 


Midland, Texas 
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March, 1948 Volume XIV Number VII 
Y ® ground in the necessary related first sec and the second sec- 
An Open Letter To The Private fields. If on the other hand, you er eee ets ee yd 
Re e mee z mae si om tion Was chosen as one olf the 

. - sen 0 oO s 58 ents sno - 
Teachers Of Music you have developed broadly in @¥™bérs to be programmed, with 


An Eidtorial by T. Smith McCorkle at the same time are sufficiently 


broad to permit other than a com- 


The college or 


university music pletely stereotyped pattern which 
department, in its) undergraduate all colleges and universities must 
curricula, is dependent in a mark- follow in minute detail. 
ed dgree upon the work of the The broad purpose of the un- 
private music teacher. Upon what dergraduate curriculum in music 
you have done before, depends what should be, it seems to me, to de- 
we can do when the pupil reaches vote four years to an intensive 


our institution. In order fully to 


comprehend the significance of the 
undergraduate 


correlation and integration of all 


phases of music study in an effort 
curriculum as an 


to produce a graduate who pos- 
agency for carrying on the work sesses a wholeness of musicianly 
of the private teacher, | deem two concepts. This does not preclude 
things to be fundamentally neces- concentration in a given field or 
ary. In the first place, it is not branch of music, such as_ piano, 
our function to tell you what to do, voice, theory, or public school 
_—* ‘our f ti ay : i 

nor is it your function to lay music. But it should preclude those 
out work for us. Rather we must 


narrow confines of music study 
Which tend to produce only an ex- 


hibitionist 


approach the problem in a mutual 


desire to set up an_ intelligent 


rather than a true mu- 
musical continuity for the pupil, sician. The undergraduate student 
from the day he has his first les- should be free to become as fine 
son with you until that future a performing artist as his capa- 
date when he receives his bache- city will permit. But he must also 
lors degrees in some branch of be given that broad training which 
music study. In the second place, will begin, at least, to produce 
it obviously will not be possible musical maturity, as well as mu- 
to evolve a plan of procedure sicial ‘dexterity. In other words, 
which encompasses such continu- we must push the student to the 
ity until we who represent the in- utmost in his applied music; but 
stitutions of higher learning can we must also push him to the ut- 
provide you with specific objec- 


most in theory, in music litera- 
ture, in chamber music, and in the 
various subdivisions of these main 


branches. For sort 


145 UNIFORMS of training no can develop 


nto an artist, in the true meaning 
Beautifully Pictured 


and requirement of that 
in COLORS 


Two Style 


tives which we uniformly want to 
accomplish, which 
universally fundamental, but which, 


objectives are 


without this 








one 






word. 
Four years, though, is a pitiful- 
ly short time in which to attempt 
to turn out such a product, albeit 
we recognize fully that the under- 


gradute curriculum can _ provide, 
YW ifter all, not much more than a 
No. 440 sound foundation upon which to 

: rest ore intensive study an 
88 Uniforms = y and 


College, 


fae zrowth. At 


b. the same time, we 
Municipal, — ‘annot hope even to complete the 
Legion Bands Bands * ; I ‘ 
and other foundation unless we receive the 
_Uniformed pupil from your hands in a state 
\@) gel. bebh7-beledet) - . . P » 
of readiness for plunging fully 
CLOTH... into the myriad musical pursuits 
60Shades tg which we must direct him 
12 Qualities ‘ ' 
We can do nothing 1 "e Ve 
If desired, we will DESIGN : lo P a. be - 
uniform especially for you. Carry on the work of the private 
School and Band Banners, teacher. If we receive from you 
Flags, Throwing Flags. only piano players, only violin 
@ Special Folder in Colors. var 
vlayers, only horn - players, we 
DeMOULIN Bros. & Co. nust delay the advance of musi- 





GREENVILLE, 
March, 1948 


| Oe OO. Fee E- tianship until we can build a back- 


their musical concepts, and if we 
then narrow them down, I hope 
that you will be merciless in tak- 
ing us to task! 

We are making splendid strides 
in the field of private music teach- 
ing in Texas. Our public school 
set-up for credit in applied music 
and the 


theory is elvy of many 
states. The results will soon be 
coming to the fore. You have 
pointed the way. I sincerely hope 
that we in the college field will 
be smart enough and competent 


enough to broaden the paths which 
you have marked, until we carve 
out in Texas music education cir- 
not paths for our stu- 
magnificent highway, 
brilliantly studded with mile posts 
of genuine 


cles mere 
dents, but a 


artistry. 


We need you; we must have you; 


we cannot exist without you. Set 
us a standard that will force us 
to extend ourselves to limitless 


boundaries. We have no option 
but to carry on your work. We 
would not want it otherwise. You 


must understand, though, that it is 


you who control not only our 
destiny, but, far more important, 
the ultimate musical destiny of 


every student you send us. It is 
for this reason, among many others, 
that we of the college and univer- 
sity fields salute you, and hold 
you in profound respect. 


Harold Morris Wins 
Composers Contest 


Harold Morris, a native of San 
Antonio who is presently a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the David 
Mannes School of New 
York, has been announced as win- 
ner of the $250.00 prize in the 
Texas Composers Contest. The an- 
nouncement was made last week 
by Dean Howard Hanson of the 
Eastman School of Music, 
judged the contest. 

The fifty 
submited by 


Music in 


who 


contest entries were 
numbers, 
the 
composers to be 
judge, 


symphony 


making it 
the 
known to the 
and Mr. Morris’ 
submitted in 
separate 
awarded 


impossible for names of 
contest 
was two 
sections 


The 


as two 
prize 


entries. 


was for the 


THE SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN 


the result that when the names olf 


the the 


composers were revealed 
entire symphony had been selected 
to be played, 

Dr. 


o_ner 


announced the 
compositions which will be 
the Texas Composers 
Concert on March 13, and We are 
particularly proud that a Houston 
Symphony musician, ‘thomas Bev- 


Hanson also 


played on 


ersaort, Jr., is one of the five com- 
posers to be represented, his “Por- 
trait of Carlos Chavez” having 
chosen to be played, Other 
selections programmed include the 
Overture to “The Stranger of Man- 
zano,” by Julia Smith, “Gulf of 
by Otto Wick, and “Over- 
ture for Orchestra,” 


been 


Mexico, ”’ 
by Louis Gor- 
don. 

With the exception of Mr. Wick, 
all of the composers were born in 
Julia Smith, a native of 
Denton, is the composer of many 
published selections and is a for- 
mer member of the faculty of the 
Julliard School of Music. In 1940, 
she was by the 
Columbia Company 
orchestral piece, 
later performed by the CBS Sym- 
phony. 


Texas, 


commissioned 
Broadcasting 
to compose an 


Mr. Morris has concentrated his 
creative efforts on the larger in- 
strumental forms, After graduating 
from the University of Texas, he 
atended Cincinnati Conservatory. 
His published compositions include 
a piano concerto (which was giv- 
first the 

Symphony), “Prospice” 
Symphony, “A Doll's Ballet,” and 
several sonatas, etudes and scherzi, 

The 
professional 


en its performance by 


Boston 


from 
association with the 
musician, Chavez, served as 


impressiong resulting 


2reat 
an inspiration for Mr, Beverdort’s 
“Tom- 

from 


selection, Born in Yoakum, 


my” graduated cum laude 
the University of Texas in 1944, and 


received his Master of Music degree 


from Eastman in 1946, In _ that 
year he became first trombonist 
bd . 

with our orchestra and was ap- 


pointed to the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Houston. He has studied 


at the Berkshires with Honegger, 


(Continued on page 13) 
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“We Cau Lich Your 

At W.F.L. DRUM COMPANY, we're educational-minded. Good drums go 
with good drumming, and we have just the material you need! FREE 
Drum Instruction Wall Charts to hang in your practice rooms, Rudimental 
Drum Sheets for your students, and informative, up-to-the-minute Drum 
booklets and Tympani tips are yours for the asking. Just fill out the 
coupon below, and this wealth of free material is yours. 

Our new WFL PEDAL TUNED TYMPANI combine all the best tympani 
features accumulated by Wm. F, Ludwig over a period of fifty years as 
a ployer and manufacturer. Three outstanding models offer a choice for 
every taste. W.F.L. also has one of the largest selections 
of concert and parade drums to be found anywhere. 
Ask your W.F.L. dealer to give you specifications and 
quotations ...or send for our free color catalog. 












Instruction Books 
No. 1050—'‘Swing Drumming” 
by Wm. F. Ludwig Jr....$1.50 


No. 1010—‘‘Drum Solo and En- 
semble Collection’’....... $1.00 


No. 1070—*‘Drum Corps Manual 

by Wm. F. Ludwig Sr....$1.00 
No. 1060—‘'Complete Drum 
Instructor’’ by Wm. F. Ludwig 
We sccseccses eeeccccess $1.50 


Remember Wn. F. Ludwig 


for the latest and finest 
in percussion instruments! 


W. F.L. DRUM COMPANY 





1728-36 N. Damen Ave. * Chicago, Illinois 
World's Largest Drum and Tympani M'f'r’s. 


Drum Problema!” 






WARTS SESS ee eeueuaes 


prum © 
WM, F, LUDWIG 
W. F.L. Drum Co. 
1728-36 N. Damen Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Send me your FREE drum _ instruction 
material, and illustrated bookiets. 
Send the new W.F.L. drum catalog. 
Name 
Address 
School 
City bea ————— = 








There Is A 
W.F. L. DEALER 
NEAR YOU! 


Abilene 
Caldwell Music Co. 
221 Grape St. 


Amarillo 
Tolzien Music Store 
819 Polk St. 


Austin 
William-Charies Co. 
2350 Guadalupe St. 


Dallas 
Whittle Music Co. 
1108 Elm St. 


El Paso 
Tri-State Music Co. 
220 N. Stanton St. 


Fort Worth 
Cc. & S. Music Co. 


4039 E. Belknap Ave. 


Houston 
Parker Music Store 
902 Walker Ave. 


Odessa 
Fox Music Co. 
109 E. 2nd St. 


San Antonio 
Southern Music Co. 
830 E. Houston St. 


Waco 
Holze Band House 
111 So. 6th St. 
























CONCERT BAND 


MAKE BELIEVE — paraphrase by Erik Leidzen 


A COMPLETE LISTING OF 
ARRANGEMENTS OF THE 
MAGNIFICENT MELODIES 
FROM ‘‘SHOW BOAT’’... 


ORCHESTRA 


OL’ MAN RIVER 
ee ee $2.00 


VOICE AND PIANO 


CAN'T HELP LOVIN’ DAT MAN ® BILL 
OL’ MAN RIVER © MAKE BELIEVE 
WHY DO 1! LOVE YOU? 

1 STULL SUITS ME © YOU ARE LOVE 
50¢ each 


SIMPLIFIED TEACHING 
EDITIONS FOR PIANO 


OL’ MAN RIVER © MAKE BELIEVE 
35¢ each 


STRING QUARTET 


sso eas Score included — $1.00 








Standard Band $2.50 


OL’ MAN RIVER — arranged by Ferde Grofe 


Standard Band $3.50 


SHOW BOAT SELECTION — arranged by Guy Jones 


Standard Band $3.50 


MAKE BELIEVE SAB SATB TTBB TTB SSAA SSA 2 part 
OL’ MAN RIVER SAB *SATB TTBB’ TTB 2 part 
WHY DO I LOVE YOU? SAB SATB’ TTTB SSAA SSA 2 part 
YOU ARE LOVE SAB SATB’ TTTB SSA 2 part 
BILL SSA 
CAN'T HELP LOVIN’ DAT MAN SSA 
20¢ each *25¢ 
CAN'T HELP LOVIN’ DAT MAN @¢ OL’ MAN RIVER 
MAKE BELIEVE © WHY DO I LOVE YOU? yt ~ 
$1.00 each oh MO 






Symphonic $4.00 
Symphonic $5.00 


Symphonic $5.00 


CHORAL 
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The Piano Department 


Directed by Dr. Paul Van Katwijk, Dean School of Music, Southern Methodist oe 


Accuracy In Musical Performance 


By Madame Olga Samaroff, Artist 


Teacher of Piano, Curtis Insti- 
Philadelphia, Pa., 
Permission, Vol- 


1948, MT- 


tute of Music, 
“Reprinted by 
ume of 


NA” 


Proceedings. 


In the course of twenty years’ 


activity as a musical educator, I 
have come to the conclusion that 
next to inspiration, the rarest 
thing in a student’s approach to 
true accuracy. It seems 
read a paper 
assemblage as this 
this one on the subject of playing 
right 
much 
this 


music is 
rather fantastic to 
to such an 
notes and yet, there is so 
just 
have the 


more to accuracy than 
that I 
courage to do so 


process, 


Let me discuss two questions 
prevail- 
standard 
rank and 
students, namely: 
1 whose _ igs the fault, and 2 what 


is the true 


in connection with the 
appallingly low 
of accuracy among the 

file of 


ing and 
music 


significance of ac- 
curacy in musical 

The 
not be laid only at the door of the 
individual The 


standard of 


performance. 
fault it seems to me, can- 
teacher. distress- 
ingly low 
among 
dard tolerated 
in any other branch of education 

is rather the 


accuracy 
music students a stan- 


that would not be 


whole 
music 


result of a 
approach to the teaching of 
which I am 
initial 


sure was the 
experience of all of us, 


pretty 


here present. For convenience sake, 
let us cal] it the old 
teaching music a 


system of 
system ac- 
cepted without question in the 19th 


century and only now beginning 
to be questioned by serious edu- 
cators. In this system of 


leaching far too 
upon the 


little 
student's 


insistence 
independent 
use of his knowledge 


own was 


made. A much too easy acceptance 


of mistakes that never should 
have been made, caused the stu- 
dent to minimize his own respon- 


sibility towards accuracy in his 
work. He regarded the music les- 
son, in which his careless mistakes 
were corrected by the teacher, as 
a perfectly 


normal procedure. An 


intelligent youngster who would 
blush to be caught adding up 
two and two as five, thought 


nothing of playing long notes short 
and short notes long. Bright boys 
and girls who would reject as 
utterly impossible the substitution 
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of the word cow for. the 
reading, blithely 
wrong 
whole 


word 
played 
notes 


moon in 
without a 
that 
of a 


qualm, 
changed the tonality 
The wasteful habit 
someone to tell them 
an F sharp was an F sharp al- 
though 
ledge 


passage. 
of paying 


they possessed the 
that would 
recognize the 

never seemed to 


know- 
enable 
note 


them to 
themselves, 
bother them. 
vivid 
music 
Europe. It 


I have a 
the first 


recollection of 
lesson I had in 
was in aris at a 
just been 
admitted as a boarder. I was elev- 


convent where I had 


en years old. The piano students in 


the convent were taught by nuns, 


but once a 


month the eminent 
French composer and _ organist, 
Charles Marie Widor, came _ to 
supervise their work. Although I 


Was to study piano outside of the 


convent, I was admitted to his 
class. The lesson consisted mainly 
of correction of 


in the 


wrong notes. “G 


bass, Mademoiselle, G_ in 
was the kind of patient 
Widor that 
the theme of the class work 


the bass,” 


admonition from was 
The 
zirls blushed, the nuns who taught 
them, blushed but everybody 
seemed to consider the proceedings 
utterly natural 


and normal 


Up to that time [ had studied 
With my grandmother. I remember 
thinking as I Widor’s 
made me 


that he 
feel ashamed when I played wrong 


listened to 
class somehow 
notes. She not only corrected them, 


but she managed to make me 


feel it would have been much 
simpler to play the right ones in 
the first place. She was ahead 
of her time. 

Contrary to the belief of many 


people that I only accept ad- 
vanced pupils with concert-cal- 
iber talent of the highest order, 
I have actually taught beginners, 
amateurs, students with little tal- 
ent, students with no talent and 
students of all ages. Taking into 


account my 
who know 


listeners 
nothing at all about 
music, I have pretty well run the 
gamut of teaching experience. It 
that gives me so 
confidence in the 


courses for 


is this much 
that 
we twentieth-century teachers can 
make an important 


conviction 


contribution 
musical education, by 
an approach that forces the in- 
dependent use of all the knowledge 
a student possesses an ap- 


to general 


proach that obliges the student to 
think. 

In various debates | 
on the gubject with 
invariably 
“what 


have had 
colleagues, I 
meet the 
about the 


question, 
great musicians 
who were developed through what 
you call the ‘old system of teaching 
music?” My answer is, “I 
with the 


them 
who 


class 
great men of all 
reached the heights 
in spite of a type of general edu- 
cation that included the 
soon-forgotten 


types 


reciting 
memorized 
text, the birch rod as punishment 
and other features which have been 
replaced by independent’ think 
ing research on the part of stu- 
dents. The outstanding men of the 
past achieved their greatness in 
spite of, rather than 
the education. 


of a 


because of, 


The fine univerity professor to- 
day imparts knowledge and 
to it that students 
work, but his 
students 


sees 
progress in 
their relation to 
outside of his 
that of a consultant 
than a dogmatic intellectual task- 
master. In department of 
the student is 
find out all he can 
for himself. If he 


be reasonably 


lectures 
is rather 


every 
modern education, 
expected to 
fails, one can 
would not 
have succeeded under the old sys- 
tem of having all his 
pumped into him 


sure he 


knowledge 
by a teacher. 
Another question I usually meet 
in debating this matter is, “In 
teaching piano. is it not the duty 
of the pass on the 
great performance traditions of the 
past?” My answer to that is an- 
“Which tradi- 


teacher to 


other question 


tion?” 
At the time I was trying to find 
myself as an independent musician 


after being coached for ten years 


in Kurope in Paris, Berlin and 
Vienna there were three fa- 
mous pianists generally regarded 
as Chopin specialists Paderew- 
ski, De Pachmann and Gabrilo- 
witch. I knew their playing 
thoroughly. I still possess scores 


in which I 
ent and 


noted the very differ- 
very individual way in 
which each one played Chopin. 
Shall I pass on to my students 
the Pederewski tradition, the De 
tradition or the Gabri- 
tradition? Or shall | 
Russian 
learned it 


Pachmann 
lowitch pass 
on the tradition as I 
from Jedliczka, pupil 
of Nicholas and Anton Rubin- 
stein? I could also pass on the 


French tradition of which I had a 
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de Paris. That would be relatively 
simple inasmuch as Mr. Cortot has 
documented it in his Chopin ed- 
itions, 

The that the tradition 
passed on by any teacher is based 
upon what he was taught and this 
whole tra- 
actually inspired either 
beginning or 


truth is 


chain of passed-on 
ditions is 
in the somewhere 
along the line by preference for a 
particular adherence to 
a certain school. The famous Bee- 
thoven 


artist or 
players who were held up 
us model to students in Europe at 
the time I was working there, were 
Eugene d’Albert and Frederick La- 
mond. They were as different one 
from the and 
Serkin are Which one can 
“tradition?” 


other as Schnabel 
today 
be considered a 

In arguments, I am usually ask- 
ed at this point “what do you do 
with your students?” My 


“IT try to 


reply is 
straight to 
And this is where 
back to our 


lead them 
the composer.” 
we come main topic 
accuracy 

child studying the piano 


must be taught the facts of music, 


Every 


the notes and rhythmic values 
taught a 
piano, 


just as he is proper 
right hand 
position, the effective use of fingers 


and wrists and the controlled pro- 


posture at the 


duction of a singing tone. It is a 
long and difficult business to mas- 
‘ey the mechanics of piano play- 
ing, but the inner musical develop- 
ment of the student is a far 
greater problem. 
The 


factual] 


student that 
enough. 
As he progresses toward the thres- 
hold of art he must gradually 
learn the true significance of the 
knows. In 


must learn 
accuracy is not 


fact he order to re- 


create even the simplest piece of 
music, he must 
insight 


tion. He 


have gained some 
into the art of composi- 


must realize the impor- 
tance of form without which no 
instrumental musical art work 


can be created. A mere smatter- 
ing of knowledge of a few con- 
ventional types of does not 
The must be 
brought to various 
ways in which different composers 


used 


form 
student 
realize the 


suffice. 


basic ideas of form as tonal 
learn the im- 
importance of the phrase- 
shape, the rhythmic pattern, the 
progression; in short, 


all the tone-relationships that give 


must 
mense 


harmonic 
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meaning to music. 


More than once, I have had a 
student win a_ scholar- 
ship in my class at Julliard, play- 
ing among other things a requir- 
ed Prelude and Fugue of Bach in 
the entrance examinations, only 
to tind when I posed the question 
at a first lesson. “what is a fugue?” 
that the student’s knowledge of 
the form was either vague and in- 
complete or non-existent. 
times I got the answer, 


had fugue two yearg ago!” 


talented 


Some- 
“On, I 


In order to inspire in students 
the desire to learn the things nec- 
essary to the real understanding 
of a musical score, I find it ex- 
ceedingly valuable to impart (or 
to review, as the case may be) a 
clear concept of the nature and 
the evolution of Western Art Mu- 
sic. Music students in general sel- 
dom think of the significant fact 
that Ancient Greece with all the 
glory of its civilization left no 
musical art works in the shape of 
compositions by known masters. 
startling to these stu- 
dents to realize that no equivalent 
of Beethoven is to be found in any 
civilization, 


It is often 


ancient or modern, 
other than our own. It brings the 


student's own relation to our Wes- 


tern Art of music into sharp 
focus if he igs made to study the 
reasons for the phenomenon of 
composition in Western 
particularly three 
European discoveries with- 
out which our musical art treasure 
never could have come into being 
— polyphony, notation, and mu- 
forms. It gives the student 
a new respect for the score page 
to get some idea of the develop- 
ment of notation from the early 
neumes onward and to learn of 
all the work, the inventiveness 
and the ingenuity that went into 
the evolution of the art of writing 
down music. It opens his eyes to 
the miracle of a modern score in 
which the exact pitch and duration 
of every note can be given by 
the composer. 


musical 
civilization, 
great 


sical 


that in 
and by that | mean 
pitch and duration 
note, but the grouping 
of these notes into musical phrases 
and rhythmic patterns, the com- 
binations of tones that create har- 
and tonality, the over-all 
architectural ground-plan we call 
form, the dynamic graduations, 
the accents, the effect of tempo 
and fluctuations of tempo upon 
the mood and character of music; 
in short, al] the tone-relationships 


Let him further realize 
the values 
not only the 


of every 


mony 
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ABRAM CHASINS 


Score $1.50 — 
Pa. Cd. 
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DEEMS TAYLOR 


Score $1.50 


Score $5.00 
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Rush Hour in Hong Kong 

Set of Parts $2.50 

WILLIAM GRANT STILL 
Scherzo, from Afro-American Symphony 

Set of Parts $2.50 

Summerland, from Three Visions 

Pa. Cd. .60 Set 


Dedication, from Through the Looking Glass 
Set of Parts $2.00 - 


H. WALDO WARNER 
Broad Highway 


Set of Parts $7.50 — Extras .75 


J. FISCHER & BRO. xo. yor 1s. x. 


wor err rr rrr rrr rrr rrr rrr rrr COO Coro rrr rors) 


) 
) 
) 


Extras .3 


Extras .3 


of Parts $2.50 Extras .30 


Extras .25 





rere re 


that give meaning to music — in 
all these values 


the composer is 


as set down by 
imprisoned the 
aesthetic and emotional import of 
the music. The task of the inter- 
preter is to find the spirit of the 
music. The recognizable values of 
the score are his clue. 

A score of Beethoven's 
Symphony is at all 


Eroica 
times an art 
work. True, it needs to be brought 
to life through re-creation § in 
sound. That is the nature of our 
Western musical civilation cre- 
ation, re-creation through perform- 
ance, and the experience of the 
listener in hearing the music. With- 
out the functioning of the composer, 
the performer and_ the 
our Western 


listener, 
civilization 
Neverthe- 
of Bee- 
Symphony lying 
mute on a shelf is still an art work. 
The teacher of 


musical 
would have no meaning. 
less, I 


repeat, the score 


thoven’s Eroica 
there- 
task of en- 
student to recognize the 


music must 
accomplish the 
abling a 


fore 


musical symbols on a score page 
understand the sig- 
these and to 
sound. It is a long 
and a very difficult task. 

In the 


as values, to 
nificance of 
make 


values 
them 
field of piano playing, 
the physical processes are so com- 
difficult 

student and 


plicated and that it is 


easy for teachers 


alike io lose sight of the all-im- 
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portant musical values. And yet 


it is possible 
insistence to 


constant 
placing 


through 
achieve the 
of equal stress upon the musical 
and the physical problems. I have 
found this to be true even in the 
case of children between ten and 
fourteen. For example, I have a 
boy student of eleven at the Phil- 
ade!phia Conservatory of Music, 
like the older students I| 
mentioned before, had no 
what a fugue was, despite 
the fact he had already learned 
six from Bach's Well-Tempered 
Clavier. I assigned him the task 
of finding out as much as he 
could himself. For this purpose 
I gave him that admirable, con- 
cise littkhe Fugue primer of Higgs, 
published by Novello. The child 
was fascinated. His own Bach fugue 
totally different 
to him. He began to 


who, 
have 
idea 


became a thing 
make dis- 
coveries in every bar. His playing 
more and alive. 


Whereas he had 


became more 


formerly played 


meaningless notes, after his in- 


dependent voyage of discovery, he 
began to make music. At his next 
lesson he asked me where he could 
find out Sonatas! 


things about 


Now his whole study is based 
upon “finding things out” and dis- 
cussing them with me. I help him 
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Accuracy— 
(Continued from page 8) 





by adding to his knowledge of 
music at each lesson and applying 
what he has learned to whatever 
piece he is studying. His progress 
is astounding, but best of all, his 
interest in his work is tremendous. 
Hie may or may not become a great 
concert pianist, 
ly be the 


but he will certain- 
kind of musician and 
teacher we need in the world of 
music. I had the same experience 
with William Kapell who came to 
me at the age of fourteen. During 
the seven years we worked together 
he progressed day by day towards 
the point of complete musica] in- 
dependence. 
Except in 
limitations or 


cases mental 
laziness ren- 
impossible. I believe 
student of music can be 
brought to the point of his or her 
highest possiblities through an ap- 
proach that calls into play an in- 
dependent use of all his or her 
existing 


where 
sheer 
der success 


every 


knowledge and mental 


and musical powers. This, of 


course, precludes for the 


the easiest way, 


teacher 
namely, playing 
for the student and permitting him 
to work on the basis of imitation. 
It also eliminates the’ kind of 
coaching which hands out a ready 
Such 
coaching may bring quick and even 


made interpretation of music. 


satisfactory results in the study 
of any given piece of music, but 
what about the next piece and 


all those that will 
same 


present the 


problems after the teacher 
and the student have parted com- 
pany? This is, in my opinion, one 
reason who so many 


players win 


talented young 
make 
debuts in carefully 
coached programs, but then floun- 
der helplessly as they try to find 
their way to musical independence 
and, alas, 


contests and 


successful 


very often dissappear 
from the scene 


unable to 


because they are 
assert themselves as 
musical personalities 

To the gifted 
of achieving high 
accuracy soon 


student, capable 
results, 
takes its rightful 
Place in the general scheme of 
things. He realizes that he can 
get nowhere without it, but he also 
realizes that factual, literal ac- 
curacy only brings him to the thres- 
hold of art. He realizes that the 
musical values of a score must 
not only be recognized and under- 
stood; they must be felt and in- 
lerpreted. He realizes that once 
he crosses the threshold where art 
begins, his own imagination, capa- 
city for emotion and musical per- 
sonality will reveal itself no mat- 
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artistic 


ter how closely he adheres to 
what can be found in the score. 
There is no better example of 
this truth than Arturo Toscanini. 
Above all, the student will realize 
that accuracy in the sense of high 
fidelity to the score is not pedan- 


tic or drily intellectual or aca- 
demic. It is merely the indispen- 
sable foundation of all artistic 


performances. 

When we read in the critical re- 
views of performances by young 
musicians that they can play mod- 
ern music well but that they have 
failed to capture the spirit of the 
and romatic music, we can 
attribute whatever truth there is 


classic 


in the criticism to the old sys- 
tem of teaching music. In play- 
ing classic and romatic works, 


the student has hitherto done more 
or less everything he did because 
somebody else did it that way. He 
has been overwhelmed by tradi- 
tions, editions and_ inhibitions. 
Other people have done his think- 
ing for him, they have directed 
his feeling and they have stood be- 
tween him and the composer. 

In studying a modern score, the 
student is free of all this. He is 
not obsessed by the idea that there 
is some obscure and 
meaning in the 
cannot 


mysterious 
music which he 
find until he is 
He approaches the score di- 
seeks be- 
cause he can, and he works with 
a minimum of 


possibly 
forty. 
rect. He finds what he 
outside inter- 
ference. 

If the student can be made to 
realize that all music can be ap- 
proached in this way, his playing 
romantic music 
High fidelity ac- 
road to such musical 


of classic and 
comes to life. 
suracy is the 
independence. 

No one can impart talent, 
nation or capacity for 
a student. The final outcome of 
the work of each young musician 
will depend upon his possession 
of these inborn qualities and the 
degree to which they can be de- 
veloped. But the teacher 


imagi- 
emotion to 


who suc- 
ceeds in establishing a high stan- 
dard of accuracy in the sense of a 
real understanding of the values 
of a musical score will enable any 


student to re-create music. And 
we can never forget that re-crea- 
tion of music not virtuoso dis- 


play, not a vain self-expression 
at the expense of the score, but 
a true bringing to life of music — 
is the only legitimate and impor- 


tant object of all performance. 


Naught so stockish, hard and 


full of rage, 
the time doth 
— IBID. 


But music tor 
change his nature. 
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SERVING CENTRAL TEXAS, 
With Everything 


BY MAIL 


Musical 


COMPLETE INSTRUMENT SERVICE 


Write: KING MUSIC COMPANY 


116 W. Lee Brownwood, 


Texas 








LLEWELLYN ROBERTS 


Member of American Academy of 


Teachers of Singing 
Teacher 


Hardin College, 


Baritone, of Singing 


Wichita Falls, Texas. 





PEARL BOYCE BOWN, 
Composer of: 
“Dusting the Piano,”; “Bayou 
NOW ON SALE AT 
315 West 31st St. 


Tale”; “The Reluctant Camel”, 
MUSIC STORES EVERYWHERE 
Houston, Texas 


etc. 
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ORGANIZATION 

Many church leaders today feel 
that it is now important to main- 
tain several choirs. So probably 
one of the most important factors 
in the setting up of a church choir 
is to determine the true purpose 
of the organization. Several ob- 
jectives are suggested. They are: 
(1) Character building through 
creative singing; (2) Stimulus for 
more meaningful congregational 
singing; (3) Prepartation of a 
higher level of music than can be 
performed by untrained groups; 
(4) Development of young musi- 
cians by offering them an outlet 
tor their talent and by encourag- 
ing individual study, and (5) Pro- 
jection of young singers through 
the medium of youth choirs to the 
end that they will dedicate their 
musical energies regularly to the 
church services. 

The pastor, the conductor, the 
choir and the congregation should 
agree on the major objectives of 
the choir, then the conductor will 
know more definitely how to pro- 
ceed with respect to the obliga- 
tions for which he will be held re- 
sponsible by the congregation. The 
objectives will also have to be 
considered in the choice of music 
used as well as in the planning 
of the rehearsals. Churches differ 
in the objectives of their choirs, 
but most of the above mentioned 
ierms are fundamental to all. 
SNLISTMENT 

After the purpose, comes next 
in importance, the enlistment of 
members. interested 
in a definite and challenging pro- 
gram. Uninterested choir members 
are a hindrance. When approach- 
ing prospects, it is good first to 
know the qualifications, and second 
the willingness of the individual 
to attend rehearsals and to par- 
ticipate in a long-range plan for 
the improvement of the choir as 
a church unit. Complete harmony, 
both in music and personalities, 
is necessary for good choir music. 
All should avoid every aspect of 
personality clashing. Dr. John 
Finly Williamson says, “A spiri- 
tual-mind control ig necessary 
for good church music.” There 
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People are 


Choir Department 


Directed by Dr. Orville Borchers, Director School of Music, Kansas State College, Emporia. 


THE CHURCH CHOIR 


should be constant alertness as new 
members join the church with re- 
spect to possible musical talent. 
The same vigilance should be main- 
tained over the young people. As 
these latter advance in High 
School some become outstanding 
as singers. 
SELECTION OF ANTHEMS 

The popularity of a cappella 
singing in high school and college 
choirs is having its influence on 
church music. This week a young 
lady now living in one of our 
larger cities was heard to Say, 
“Since singing in the choir at 
my college, I can not get interes- 
ted in the type of music used in 
the church choir in my city.” Cho- 
ral conductors in colleges have 
opportunities to try out all types 
of music with well balanced choirs. 
They are in a position to help 
church conductors, since many of 
the latter are limited as to the 
availability of any variety of mu- 
sic for examination with the view 
of purchasing same for the choir. 
Moreover, the average director has 
a limited knowledge of suitable 
repertorire. Therefore a_ director 
should be alert to opportunities 


for help in this respect. Some 
directors attend conferences or 
clinics and plan their program 


of anthem music for the whole 
year in advance by such contacts 
with prominent conductors or or- 
ganists. This helps to assure good 
preparation, a better interest of 
choir members and, in consequence 
a better satisfied congregation. It 
is important that anthems be se- 
lected with the vocal and musical 
ability of the choir and conductor. 

A choir can not go beyond the 
scale of music used by the choir 
Anthems should be selected with 
the thought of building a library 
that will be good for years to come. 
Buying cheap and poorly written 
music is a waste of money. If 
their works are good, contemporary 
composeres should be encouraged 
by the singing of their music 
There are new arrangements of 
music by old masters that meet 
the needs of the day. Conductors 
should feel the responsibility of 
introducing the choir members to 
all types of good music. It is 
possible for a good singer to spend 
his entire life of service in one 
church choir and know only a lim- 


ited number of good hymns and 
anthems. This condition should be 
reversed. 
PREPARATION OF ANTHEMS 
The conductor after a thorough 
study of the music, begins with 
the choir to attain technical per- 
fection. First, he should get the 
time correct and get the group to 
move roughly together. Secondly, 
attack the wrong notes and re- 
duce the tonality to some sort of 
order. After that the worst of the 
faulty intonation might have some 
attention, for it is wasteful to 
spend much time on refinement 
when the general standard of ex- 
ecution is bad. Then work on the 
diction and the rhythm, which is 
so often overlooked in church 
music. Don’t overlook the _ pro- 
per emphasis on the consonants. 
Vowels must be pronounced ac- 
cording to the dictionary. Strive 
to have the first sound of the 
anthem to come in a mood relative 
to the final tone. The music should 
create a feeling that it is going 
some place through phase breath- 
ing. Good posture produces bouy- 
ancy and strength. Someone has 
said, “All choral music is im- 
passioned speech and is colored 
through the intensity of the con- 
ductors beat. There should be a 
complete, dramatic 
the time.” 


utterance all 
With a volunteer choir, 
important that an anthem 
should be rehearsed for several 
weeks before presentation to an 
audience. Most choirs are slow 
to learn. They want to sing praises 
to the Lord but with as little study 
and work ags_ possible. Having 
learned the music, constant repe- 


it is 


tition provides complete assurance 
in the performance of the anthem; 
for in repetition the singer ac- 
quires a knowledge of 
the music and also a_ spiritual 
experience. 

GETTING AND KEEPING GOOD 
SOLOIST 


This is the 


technical 


probem that baf- 
choir conductors. The 
most successtul method in volun- 
teer groups is the development 
of talent through graded choirs. 
A conductor might feel that he 


tles most 
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would not be with a church long 
enough to grow a choir but each 
conductor regardless of the time 
of his tenure could add his part. 
In this way, the singers grow up 
under the conductor and are loyal 
both to the conductor and the 
church which sponsored _ their 
growth. Opportunity for perform- 
ance is essential. A student, regard- 
less of age, will always have 
music ready to perform but should 
be asked to sing several 
in advance both for the good 
will of the singer and the as- 
surance of a good pertormance. 
The different departments of the 
church are eager for special mu- 
sic for worship services, banquets, 
and programs of all types. The 
conductor could keep the depart- 
ments informed about singers who 
are ready to sing. Keep the soloist 
busy. Build a choir program that 
will continue to challenge’ the 
best that the soloist has to offer. 
It is well to keep in touch with 
music majors while they are in 
Such personal interest 
makes them want to sing in the 
choir when the college course 
is tinished. All music majors do 
not attain great fame. Some are 
satisfied to marry and settle dowu 


weeks 


school. 


in the home town. They are, there- 
More- 
over most of them would like to 


fore, good choir material. 


remain vocally active. 


THE MALE SECTION OF 
CHOIR 


THE 


One author wrote, “It is a sin lo 
have an unbalanced choir.” If that 
is true, sin abounds 
church 


freely in 
choirs. The greatest fac- 
tor in the cause of this mighty 
sin is the male section. Wars, bread 
earning, lack of interest and train- 
ing have made it difficult to en- 
list as many men as is needed 
for balance. Men must carry the 
load of sonority and articulation, 
particularly when the 

high. Women’s 
are made beautiful by men’s voi- 
Williamson “Wo- 
men don't have sonority but pen- 


soprano 
parts are voices 


ces. Dr. Says, 


etration.” There must be some- 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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How Good Will We Make Our Salesmen 


Reconversion Convention 


tl. &s. 


Conn Dealers, Elkhart, Indiana 


Wm. Howard Beasley 
President, Whittle Music Co., Dallas 


It will be noted at the outset of 
this brief discussion of “How good 
that 
the emphasis is on the “We” and 
not on the “Salesmen” 


will we make our salesmen,’ 


. The ques- 
good will we, the 
make the 


tion is, how 


iInanagement, salesmen 
whom our organizations are going 
to need, if we are to carry on suc- 
cesstully when goods are again 
plentiful; when competition is again 
efficient and 


distribution is 


active; and when 


creative again a 
prime factor in all of our opera- 
tions. 

It would be an easy matter at 


this time, when our greatest con- 


cern is to secure something to sell, 
to overlook the approaching need 
lo select, 


train and arrange tor 


the supervision of an adequate 
sales personnel, but if we stop to 
think, —-and this meeting gives 


ample evidence that we have, we 


will know what the next move is to 


be, and that it behooves us to 


take time by the forelock and 


prepare for the change which soon- 


er or later is sure to come, 


SAVINGS CALL FOR 
GREATER PRODUCTIVITY 


Furthermore, there igs more to 


ihe statement made here that we 


are going to need these salesmen 


than merely providing for the re- 


sumption of a normal peace time 


business. We have heard much ot 


the possibilities of the vast sav- 


ings now in the hands of our 


people, as if such savings had an 
inherent power to create more bus- 
would be 


iness, but it nearer the 


truth to say that we must Create 
ore business to protect the sav- 
ings, 


these are not 


It should be understood that 


altogether ordinary 


avings represented by an _ exist- 


ing increase in the material wealth 
of our country, but that these sav- 
ings represent, in a 


large part, 


mere promises against future taxes 
and against our faith in a yet great- 
er productivity which may be taxed 
constructively. 

Some things are priceless, and 
some debts are beyond our earthly 
ability to repay, so I make no at- 
tempt here to cover any part of 
this situation in which my emotions 
might lead me beyond the subject 
at hand, but, quite realistically, if 
these savings and promises are 
not to fall short of our hopes for 


them, then 


every one of us with 
means, or a position of 


leadership, must do his part to ad- 


ability, or 


vance the total productivity of our 
country, If it be true that we mere- 
ly “owe it to ourselves” and that 
of necessity have we this 
it must be 


made it in 


made 
great 
added 
good faith, and that 


covenant, then 


that we have 
we, ourselves, 
must fulfill it by our own indivi- 
dual, as well as, by our collective 
responsibility. Supply must forth- 
with be joined with demand, and 
demand must forthwith be answer- 
ed witth supply, and that is why we 


are so concerned about salesmen, 
PROJECTED BUSINESS 
PRINCIPLES COME FIRST 

I am not an authority on the 
selection, training and supervisiion 
of salesmen, and I do not propose 
to tell you in detail how to do that 
job, but I will try to state some 
of the fundamental principles that 
should precede our efforts to that 
end, and J] hope to say something 
which will fruitful 
perhaps to definite 


here lead to 
thinking, and 
action. The sizes and methods of 
our organizations vary greatly, but 
advance consideration and prepara- 
without value to 


each of us. I know that we must in 


tion Cannot be 


any practical application distin- 


(Continued on page 12) 
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DOLLAR BOOKS 


FOR 


ALL INSTRUMENTS 


Containing the World’s 
best known Standard Compositions 


EACH BOOK 
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34 VIOLA SOLOS 58 MASTERPIECES for 
with PIANO ACC rROMBONE & Piano 
36 ANG SAS | §Q MASTERPIECES for 
5] pg Ron We eg Bb Clarinet & Piano 
NL. L, HCES Lor 
ap lag RECITAL PIECES 
FLUTE & PIANO 71 hahfen 
52 MASTERPIECES fo bor PLAN (eney) 
VIOLIN & PIANO 72 OBOE SOLOS 


53 MASTERPIECES fo with PIANO 
ALTO SAX. & PIANO 76 BASSOON SOLOS 
54 CONCERT PIECES with PIANO 


for PLANO (Med. diff) 80 CELLO SOLOS 
55 MASTERPIECES for with PIANO ACC. 


56 boo bye ECES for | 82 FRENCH Horn Solos 
-¥V Bb CORNET & Piano|~ with PIANO ACC, 
57 MASTERPIECES {o1 | 107 VIOLIN SoLos 
- PIANO (Medium) | with PIANO ACC, 
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Manuscript paper — THAT LASTS 
USE 
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43 West 23rd St. 
) - New York 10, N. Y. 
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How Good — 


guish between the sales personnel 
problems of the large business and 
those of the small shop, but train- 
ing and ability are as valuable in 
the one as in the other, The man- 
ager of to limit 
his load to his own motive power 
and to the ruling grade of his own 
right-of-way, but good equipment 
will not provide detriment to “on- 
time” operation. There are but 
few of us who would not welcome 


each may need 


more and better salesmen, if we 
knew where to get them or how 
to make them, 
RESPONSIBILITIES OF 
MANAGEMENT 

I would not attempt to beguile 
you with any over-simplified state- 
ment of either our national debt 
problems or the problems of this 
trade, but I feel, if we are to at- 
tract and hold good salesmen, that 
our first rededicate 
ourselves to a higher order of, and 
a continous search for, more ef- 


need is to 


ficient and more ethical methods 
of distribution, That we, the man- 
agement, need to grasp more fully, 
and to reflect more faithfully, the 
true functions of good salesman- 
productive distribution. 
management, must 
ultimate possibil- 
ities, if we are to have such pos- 


ship and 
That we, the 


, 


appreciate the 


sibilities appreciated by our sales- 
men, We, and they, need to realize 
and to radiate the fact that it is 
by no means for money alone that 
we labor, but that we all desire 
the good life and hope to be em- 
ployed productively, and that we 
all are, indeed, engaged in a neces- 
sary, as well as, a facinating oc- 
cupation. That our occupation is 
one worthy of our best efforts, and 
one affording ample opportunity to 
our salesmen for growth and de- 
velopment, 


SELLING A PART OF 
PRODUCTIVE SYSTEM 
Distribution and salesmanship 
are not things apart from produc- 
tion, Distribution and salesman- 
ship are but words for the pur- 
their 
function igs aS much a part of the 
whole productive process as the 
factory, the mine, the railroad, the 
bank or an acceptable medium of 


pose of analysis, whereas 


exchange, The modern highly ef- 
ficient system of specialized pro- 
duction, which in times of peace is 
production in an- 
demand, could not 
without a corresponding 
highly efficient system of distribu- 
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largely unsold 
ticipation of 


exist 


tion. The factory may plan on the 
most elaborate and advanced tech- 
niques to process its materials into 
finished products of superlative 
merit, but unless the goods move 
regularly down the production lines 
ot aistribution to the ultimate con- 
sumers, the whole productive pro- 
cess may tall apart. We may be 
catted distributors, but we are, in 
lact, producers, it is our job to 
complete the whole process on a 
basis of mutually advantageous ex- 
change, Everyone is to be benetit- 
ed, and we are the final link in 
the chain. 


MERCHANT NO 
“TOLL TAKER” 


You will pardon me for repeat- 
ing what we all know, but I am 
trying to emphasize the essential- 
ity and, if you please, the dignity 
and glory of the profession in 
which engaged. The 
assembles trom distant 
necessities 


we are all 
merchant 
places the 
of his 


Wants and 
customers; makes known 
merit and availability and 
displays them for intelligent selec- 
tion and immediate 
gives experienced counsel as_ to 
choice and use; provides neighborly 
contact and responsibility; and sup- 
plies credit, delivery and a con- 
tinuing service. He pays, or ob- 
ligates himself to pay, in advance 
of ultimate payment; backs his own 
@iuigement; risks his own capitol; 
and reinvests 


their 


acceptance; 


most of his own 
earnings for the yet greater Use- 
fulness. It is his job to supervise 
and expedite the flow of good and 
desirable things 
originate them to those who enjoy 


from those who 
them, and in so doing he performs 
an indispensable function in the 
whole process, Be it 
further known, that he earns for 
himself, not so much by what is ad- 
ded for his charges, as by his 
own thrift, careful management, 
and the repeated patronage of his 
customers, 


productive 


I am trying to say that we are 
the worthy and deserving, and I 
hope that I may say, the honor- 
able servants of our customers and 
our times; trying not ineffectually, 
I pray, to remove all taint of mere 
schemes and one-sided profit tak- 
ing and to give our work instead 
such intrinsic substance that it 
will have “the smell and smack of 
elemental things.’”’ Merchants are 
no mere toll takers at a gate on the 
path of progress, and the true 
salesman is no maligant excres- 
cence on the tree of human wel- 
fare and freedom. We all have a 
vital part to play, and the work 
of none is complete without the 


work of the other, 
NEW WEALTH CREATED 
Let the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury say, “what is one man’s gain 
is another man’s loss,” but let no 
salesman of ever go forth 
Without an appreciation of his 
ability to give “value received,” 
and without the character to want 
to do it. The 


ours 


farmer sows one 
bushel of grain and reaps a hund- 
red fold. A fisherman braves the 
storm and casts his nets where he 
has not sown, and yet his gain 
robs not even the poorest of the 
Bishop’s charges. The factory ma- 
chinist and his co-workers trans- 
mute dull brass into gleaming 
chromatic instruments that await 
only the ability and initiative of 
merchant and his salesman to en- 
rich the lives of a hundred child- 
ren as they use those instruments 
to reproduce an immortal sym- 
philosophers of de- 
cadence and division may plow un- 
der every third row and kill off 
the little pigs, but we know that 
a more 


phony. The 


efficient 
salesmanship would have effected 


intelligent and 


a complete exchange of all sur- 
pluses to the common 
of all mankind 


advantage 
Nothing else will 
so attract and hold to us young 
men of the type and ability which 
we hope to have, as an interest 
in, and a correct appreciation of, 
our part in the general scheme 
of things. We must show them how 
ihey can and do give more. in 
order that they might have more, 
and we must show them the pos- 
sibilities and the probabilities of 
au deserved success in our field. 
That, then, is the first requi- 
ite in selecting, training and super- 
vising salesmen. That we, the man- 
agement, business in- 
telligent in conception, honest in 
purpose, and hopeful and forward 
looking for a better world for all 
who join hands with us. 
SALESMEN NO BETTER THAN 
MERCHANDISING PLAN 

What else can we, the manage- 
ment, do for our salesmen? Well, 
it has been said that no workman 


keep our 


is any better than the engineering 
plan that has been laid out for 
his work, and I think that we can 
likewise say that no salesman is 
better than the 
merchandising plan that has been 
prepared or evolved by his house. 

What 
price, for credit, for commissions, 
for ‘service, and for market ana- 
promotion? 
What of wages, incentives and op- 
portunity for growth? How shall 
we treat our competitors, and what 
of our ethics and philosophy of 
business? All these things are im- 
portant, and, unless they are re- 


apt to be any 


are to be our plans for 


lysis, advertising and 
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duced to some kind of definite 
understanding, we cannot hope 
to make the best salesmen. 

There are too many details to 
a merchandising plan to attempt 
to cover all of them here, but one 
of the important is the 
matter of prices. The heart of any 
merchandising 


most 


plan is its price 
policy. In our training of salesmen, 
are we to continue to teach them 
how to get only the best 
obtainable, or 
definite, 
able 


price 
should we have a 
logical, fair and equit- 
price policy as honest and 
unfaltering as we want them to be? 
Are we to educate 
horse-traders or 
in the 


them to be 
sales engineers 
broadest and best sense 
of what a sales engineer ought to 
be? Are we to have 
their devote 
their 


them and 
customers most of 
time and 


the one 


price, 
neither may be 
competent correctly to determine, 
rather than 


energy to 
thing 


them forth 

with a predetermined price based 

upon the principal that we should 

GIVE TO EACH ALL THAT WE 

CAN GIVE TO ANY? 

PRICE PLAN SHOULD BE FIXED 
Perhaps no 


sending 


industry has pro- 
duced products of more consum- 
mate merit than has the band in- 
dustry, but likewise [ think it 
can be said without exaggeration 
that, taken as a whole, no branch 
of the music industries has lagged 
farther behind in the retail field 
than have the band instrument 
distributors in the matter of dev- 
cloping and adhearing to a sound 
and equitable price policy. Too 
much of the time, have our most 
trusting customers paid the full 
list price, and our most distrust- 
ing customers received the largest 
discounts, whereas our ideal should 
be the good-will of the rain that 
loves all leaves and “gives as 
freely to the shirking flower as to 
the great oak flaring to the wind.” 
The subject of the correct deter- 
mination of price is much too in- 
volved to be adequately discussed 
here, but if we are to make the 
progress in the future which we 
hope to make, and if we are able 
to select and hold the kind of sales- 
men which we hope to have, we 
must fortify them with a price 
policy which not only attains the 
highest degree of fair-play and 
within the bounds of a 
practical and simplified operation, 
but also with a price policy so 
fundamentally good as to remove 
all barriers to repeated and con- 
tinuously 


equity 


profitable and satisfac- 
tory sales among the same group 
of satisfied and well served cus- 
tomers. 

I would like to see our price 
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policy so right, and so definitely 
adhered to, that no salesman need 
ever be asked “what did you get 
for it”, or “what kind of trade did 
you make?” When the deal is 
price obtained should 
predetermined, and a defi- 
nitely fair and constructive, con- 
sideration. 
TRADE-INS AT ACTUAL VALUE 
I would like to see a time when 
discounts given represent only the 
reduced cost 


closed, the 


be a 


of ,handling larger 


than usual orders on some uniform 


and equitable basis, and when 
commissions paid represent only 
compensation for services hon- 


estly and openly rendered. I would 
like to see the when all 
“trade-ins” are taken at their true 


time 


Wholesale second-hand unrepaired 


value, and not at some fictitous 


value to be compensated for by 


an equally fictitous mark-up. In 
short, I would like to see the time 
when realized gross profit and 


mark-up become synonymous 
terms. 
These are some of the things 
which we, the management, must 
decide; provide definite plans for; 
and abide by ,if we are to attract, 
train and supervise the most pro- 
ductive salesmen of tomorrow. We 
must learn for their sakes, as 
yell as our own, to exercise that 
foresight which enables us to re- 


fuse all temporary and dangerous 


advantages for the sake of more 
permanent and desirable objec- 


tives. AND, we all know, or should 


know, that more is to be gained 
by working together for the com- 
bined benefit of ourselves and our 
customers than for each to work 
alone for his own imaginary or 
peculiar interest. 
QUALIFICATIONS OF A 
SALESMAN 
Finally, if we have such a plan, 


we can name the kind of sales- 


men we have 
“How good 
will we make them?” For a more 
distinet 


want, and we can 
them. The question is, 
mental picture, let’s re- 
duce it to one man. 

We will 
salesman who is a gentleman. Not 
from the Book of Etiquette or the 
Fashion 


select a prospective 


Plate, but one who is 
innately a gentleman at heart, 
clean, 


sober, trustworthy and 


thoughtful of others. A doer of 
those smal] but immensely impor- 
fant things that make life gracious 
and his presence a pleasure. A man 
who can laugh, and reflect a little 
sunshine wherever he goes. A man 
Vho can work with others in the 
organization, and a man who can 
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make friends for the house whether 


he sells something or not. A man 
whose every customer or contact 


become a sub-salesman or a 
booster, so that his work is per- 
petually compounded, knowing 
full well that compounding is the 
only road to plenty. Let’s call 
him a Good-will Salesman. 

We will make asalesman who can 
sell. A man who is himself so hon- 
estly and intelligently sold on what 
he has to sell that such things 
as approach, attention, conviction, 
desire and action come along as 
a matter of course, flowing from 
his genuine desire to be helpful 
to the customer and from _ the 
confidence which he deservedly in- 
spires. He should understand the 
art of negotiation and of closing 
a deal, but he should have such 
sincerity of purpose that it would 
seem the customer bought, and not 
that he had sold. His prime ob- 
jective will not be coercive power 
over his customer, but coactive 
power With his customer for the 
good of all concerned. 
him a Selling Salesman. 


Let’s call 


We will make a salesman who 
knows a good or bad credit risk 
when he meets it, or knows when 
to pass the question of credit to 
the credit manager. He will know 
the credit policies of the house, 
what to do and 
what not to do, and yet 


What is proper, 
retain 
the good-will of the buyer. His 
speech will be measured but warm, 
and his listening generous’ but 
deep. He will be a man with whom 
it would be hard to assume an 
attitude, but with 
whom it would be easy, and no risk, 
to “think out 


him a Credit 


unreasonable 
loud.” Let's call 
Salesman. 

We will make a salesman who 
throughly knows his goods and 
how they are to be used, — what 
the good can do and what they 
cannot do. A man who knows all 
about the music in 


action, and can add plus value to 


materials of 


each sale by showing the customer 
better Ways to use what he bought, 
as well as having the character 
not to sell something which will 
not fully answer its purpose. He 
will be a man, who while striving 


for success, will not under-rate 


the value of simple’ usefulness. 
Let’s call him a Product Sales- 


man, 

We will make a salesman who 
has powers of observation and im- 
agination. One who sells not only 
what we have, but also can tell 
us what we SHOULD HAVE to 
sell. One who calls on not 
his known 


only 
prospects, but also 
constantly uncovers new prospects. 
One who uses not only what he 
has been taught, but also is always 
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a 


who, if he thought of a good idea 
in the middle of the night, would 
get up to put it down for our use 
the next day. 
Research 


notwithstanding his ability to con- 
centrate on what is important, will 
delight in the 
ment of attention to necessary de- 
tail. He will not forget his serial 


student seeking better ways. One the way two hearts will sign the 


order. Let’s call him a 


Filling Salesman 


Quota 


We will have selected and train- 
Let’s call him a ed a salesman who is a man. We 
Salesman will 


have provided him 


merchandising 


with a 


We will make a salesman who, policy so simple, 
understandable and 


wholesome that he will not 


workable, 
need 
fulfill- ‘9 run to us little 
problem, but will, upon his own 
initiative, be able to proceed on 


complete with every 


numbers; he will complete his re- ® broad clean front. He will be a 
ports; he will say when, where, constructive, productive, useful, 
and how to ship; and he will keep Well-living man. A man upon 


all of his 
tomers, 

need to make 
Joy of the Home Office Salesman. Who will 


can produce a dependable volume 
of 
sively 
indeterminate. Not a 
fellow who must jam on the brakes 


Whose efforts we can count in 
advance, and so win for our busi- 


CERTAN SUCCESS. A man 


promises to his cus- 
even those he did not 
Let’s call him the "@SS 
consistently gather the 
We will mabe a ealeemne whe "BOO of the whole industry, and 
pass it back for all to share who 
have helped to produce it. A man 
who will open up new 


business, steady and 


reliable, not 


progres- : : 
fields for 
all those things which the heart 
desires, the 


spasmodic or 
high speed 
Satistaction of 


Which is the fundamental law of 


at every red light, and burn the 

rubber for a new start at every human existence, With HIS whole 

green one, but one who _ looks hearted cooperation, we will have 

ahead, and plans ahead, _ far made the hope of all specialized 

enough to roll through the inter- en A BASIER SALSe 
MAN. 


sections 
He will 
mere activity but is also sensiti- 
vity, not just 
also feelings and 


that after two heads have paved 
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without changing gears 


know that selling is not 
\ lamentable tune is the sweet- 
music to a 
PHILIP 
1590 


push and pull, but est mind.— 


Arcadia, II, 


woeful 


SIDNEY: 


response, SO 
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ST. LOUIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC. 


Founded 1924 


John Philip Blake, Jr.—President William B. Heyne, Mus.D.—Dir. 
@ A FOUR-YEAR COLLEGE 
Accredited by the State of Missouri and member of Nation- 
al Association of Schools of Music. 


@ NATIONALLY KNOWN-—An Outstanding Facutly 
Orchestral instruments taught by members of St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra. Students from 25 States and Canada 
attended last year 


@ BACHELOR of Music DEGREE in 22 Fields—including: 
Piano Piano Teaching—Organ—Violin-—-Voice—Al] Ore- 
hestral Instruments Music Education Theory Music 
Literature—Composition. 


@ OPERA DEPARTMENT—INCLUDING: 
Preparatory Voice Work 
Stage Training. 


Diction—Study of Operas and 


@ TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES 
Recommended graduates in Music Education certified to 
teach in high schools. 


@ SPECIAL PRE-COLLEGE COURSES 


For students not prepared to do Music at College level 
For catalog or further information call PArkview 5239, or write 


ST. LOUIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


Bonhomme and Bemiston Avenues -t- Clayton 5, Missouri 
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Howard ri ayne College 


Department of Music 


Brownwood, ‘Texas 
HAS ARRANGED A PIANO CLINIC 
FOR TEACHERS AND THEIR STUDENTS 
MONDAY, MAY 31 THROUGH JUNE 5 
TO BE CONDUCTED BY 


LEO PODOLSKY 
World Renowned Pianist Mr. Podolsky 


DAILY SCHEDULE OF CLASSES 


I. 9:00 —10:00 A. M. Audition and Repertoire Class for Young Students: 


This class is for students, up to 17 vears of age, who are studying with teachers registered in the Clinic. These 
students, with no cost, may attend the Clinic for teachers. The charge for each group of six students be- 
longing to each respective teacher registered is $20. Teachers attending this class must pay $15. 


IJ. 10:15 — 12:15 A. M. Clinic for Teachers: 


Each teacher registered in this class will be privileged to play for Mr. Podolsky; each teacher will receive 
one private lesson free; all teachers will hear the following seven lectures given by Mr. Podolskyv: (1) Tech- 
nic and Interpretation; (2) New Teaching Material; (3) Classical Sonatas (analysis and illustrations from = Mr. 
Podolsky’s edition published by Carl Fischer); (4) Chopin; (5) Debussy and His Music; (6) Audition Sessions 
for the students of the teachers registered; and (7) Teaching, Technical and Musical Problems, with round- 
table discussions. This course, for each teacher, is $35. 


Ill. 12:30 —1:30 Luncheon 


IV. 2:00 — 5:00 Private Lessons by arrangement with Mr. Podolsky 





Each Teacher will receive one 30 minute lesson free; each additional lesson will be arranged at $12. for 
sixty minutes; and $7 for 30 minutes. 
V. Note: 
1. Rooms can be arranged at reasonable rates upon request. 
2. Meals may be secured at down-town cafeteria or cafes. 
3. Those who prefer may drive to and from Brownwood daily. 
1. Excursions will be arranged to beautiful Lake Brownwood. 
5. All tuitions must be paid in advance to Dr. Harlan. 
Teachers, bring six students and spend a week in recreation and study in beautiful Brownwood. 
Address all enquiries to: 
Dr. H. Grady Harlan, Chairman 
Department of Music 
Howard Payne College 
Brownwood, Box 235, Texas 
Mr. Podolsky will be with Musical Arts Conservatory, Amarillo, July 12-24 | 
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‘Texas Music Teachers Association 


Dr. E. W. Doty, President Ruby K. Lawrence, Secretary 


Officers: President, Dr. E. W. Doty, 
University of Texas, Austin; Vice- ‘ ™ 
Presidents, Miss Grace Switzer, 914 H 

Winston, Dallas; Dr. Lena Milam, The Third ighlander 
1693 Pennsylvania, Beaumont; Dr. 

Archie N. Jones, University of Tex- 


ae uptin: Secrciary-treasurer, sts Invitational Music Festival 


L.rectors: lk. Ciyde Whitlock, i246 S. 





Henderson, Fort Worth; Mrs. E. A. By Jeanne Gunn visor of music, who will be pre- 
Paschal, Musical Arts Conservatory, aie ; . ; : : 
Amarillo; Hubert  Kaszynski, TT. S. feacher of Journalism sent for the festival. 
im 2 Denton, and 4337 Avuondale, Hi ‘ —* Lo - ; Sag . . — ¥ 
’ ’ 2 ighland Pay High School Adjudicators booked for work 
Dallas; Dr. Henry KE. Meyer, South- ghiand Fark Es 5 Diiealanic ee 
western University, Georgetown; Mrs. Dallas, Texas with high school organiations in- 
Wm. J. Kearney, 210 Marshall, Hous- clude Brooks Morris, conductor of 
ton; Mrs. ; Lahkue Conlon, 418 aseo Festival time is returning to the : : ‘ 
Encinal, San Antonio; Miss Mary ' , - the Fort Worth Symphony, Paul 
G ar Morgan, 1323 Moniuna, El Highlan ark Schools of Dallas P 
— rie = Gand Pure ‘ ‘ : Rolland, concert master of the 
ee and wit it the meeting some 3,- se s , rr . 
Ps d h : 5 ‘ University of Illinois Concert Or- 
: ASSOCIATIONS 500 music students fro four states . ‘ rs 
LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS ) music st - f “ chestra, George C. W ilson, di- 
P 5 y 1] é 4 S1c »¢ ‘ators 
Amarillo — Folsom D. Jackson, Pres- with 1 notable music educator 


rector of band and orchestra at 


ident; Idelma Conoly, Secretary; gatherex fro Texas, Missouri, a ; ; : ; 
a ea — gathered from ae . the University of Missouri, and 


se Cc. Curtis, Treas ‘er. . P . - . 
muesen — ademas Illinois, Ohio, and New York. 


Joter Thac ireec 7 iG 

Austin District Mrs. Rupert Theo- ; ee Peter DPD. Tkach, director of music 

eo President; a. Restarts When the Third Highlander In- education in the Minneapolis pub- 

Millsaps, Secretary; Elizabeth Cald- Pent eee in Seation . ee : 

well, Treasurer vitational Music Festival convenes lic Schools. 

oi 99_9 > of 2% » . a . - 

Beaumont EE. O. Bangs, President; April 35-24, the princip™ ; si —— Mr. Morris and Mr. Rolland will 

Mrs. Surrey Lb. Ellis, Secretary- competetive experience will again 


Seemeuaee share criticism of individual or 
2as er. — . ” ae? ° ort . . . > 
. govern the two days of perform chestras and direction of massed 
Brownwood Dr. H. Grady Harlan, ances. clinics. anditi : and pag- : 
President; Conway E. King, Vice- @NceS, clinics, auditions, and pag orchestral numbers. Well known 
Ir esi * or ‘ os Sec- vs on ta li axe , > Vectiv: : . . 
President; Dorothy Mclntosh, Set eantry climaxed by the Festival and respected in this region, Mr. 


retary-Treasurer : ; , 
7 Concert Saturday night at the Mc- 


Central West Tex ‘Talmadg Morris is professor of violin at 
entra es t AS allnadpe ie ws . - . a] oY = 2 . . 
Dean, President; Mable Burford, Farlin Auditorium of Southern” poy and outstanding leader of 

Secretary-Treasuret Methodist University. city-wide music education endea- 
Corsicana Mrs. © W Holmes, itt t sie : . Pp — : > , 

: 4 > Re : Scho oO . » atte , 
President; Miss Mable Bonner, Sec- Little toc k High chool from vors in Fort Worth. He attended 
retary;- Edward i’. Hearne, Treas- Arkansas, which will send a band last year’s Highlander Festival as 
cosas and a chorus, represents the string clinician. 

Corpus Christi District Cassel . . ‘tate >: , » fes- de ‘ , ceive : 
Grubb, President; S. E. Boyd, Vice- fourth state to be added to the fes Paul Rolland, who received his 
President; Mrs. ©. N. Wylie, Secre- tival roster. Groups from Louisi- training at the Royal Hungarian 


tury; Mrs. Richard Lear, Treasurer. 


ana, Oklahoma, and all sections of insiitute of Music in Budapest, 
Dallas — Virginia France, President; 


Ruby K Lawrence Secretary. Texas plan to return to the event, came to this country ten 


years 
‘Treasurer. 


registrations received by Miss ago as assistant director of the 

Klis County Mi Clyde ‘Taylor, Flora Lee Pope, festival director, Roth Quartet of Princeton, New 
President; Mrs ‘ ls. Coleman, ; i > 
Secretary; Mrs Kedith Sewell, indicate Jersey. Since then, both concer- 
Treasurer, The unifying power of music, tizing and teaching, he has trav- 

El Paso — Jack C. Griffin, President, which knows no national or rac- ecled the country and is currently 
Mrs. Paul Womack, Secretary; Mr. - - ; i i R : ae ; pases 
Lester Silberman, ‘Treasurer. ial barriers, is the focal point of at Champagne, Illinois. This year 

Fort Worth Sara Thompson, Pres- this year’s prospectus; the theme, he is first vice president of the 
ident; Mrs. M. S. Heywood, Secre-  «Qne World Through Music”. American String Teachers Assoc- 
tary; Mrs. R. E. Collier, Treasurer ' . : : se 

ae Graphic interpretation of that _ iation. 

Houston — Miss Clara Radoff, Pres: : . i : ‘ 
ident; Mrs. F. R. Mahr, Secretary; theme in terms of white and green Overseeing band events will be 
Mr. Edward Acton, Treasurer, and gold is planned for a corps George C. Wilson, veteran adjudi- 
’ Taye ° ‘ > Ip ocin- P . ° . » ° : 

— oe re pany _— of tumblers during the gala queen’s cator for festivals in more than 
tary-Treasurer pageant. Through maneuvers of 15 states. Connected with the Uni- 

Progressive M. ‘T. Ass'n of Hutchin- ¢ombining and recombining pyra- versity of Missouri since 1946, he 
son Co.-— Mrs. Ada Creel, Presi- : : es ‘ ; ; 
dent; Mary Brubaker, Secretary- mids, whiteclad acrobats with previously taught in the universi 
rreasurer. flags of different nations on their’ ties of Arizona, Lousiana, and Col- 

San Antonio Mrs Ardis Ward, : as ar ‘ r “ ‘ 
President; Winifred Alvis, Secre- backs will symbolize a uniting umbia, at Kansas State College, 
a: Mrs. Marguerite Bebinger, world. Around them, representa- and at Interlochen Nationa] Mu- 

reasurer. 7 : 4 . = 5 i ri 

South Plains Mrs. Carl Scoggin tives of music, will flow an ever- sic Camps. Mr. Wilson should 
President; Miss Ruth Graydon, active stream of tumbling jesters prove a particular asset with his 
Secretary; Mrs. T W Womack, ; : 2 — 

Treasurer. dressed in green and gold green experience in organizing all-state 

‘Texarkana Mrs. ik. KE. Williams, for music’s consant growth, and clinics. 

*reside sucile Gibs , . 7 : aia : 
Se ri Miss — Lucile ibson, sold for its classic treasures Choral criticism and _ direction 
. oO . 

Tyler — Miss Lolla Vanderwall, Pres- With Rose Marie Grentzer of the’ will be the province of Mr. Tkach 
ident; Mrs. W. ©. Huff, Vice-Pres- Juilliard School of Music as clin- of Minneapolis, who for some years 
ident; Mrs. H. Grady Ferrell, Sec- he : re . 7 
retary; Mrs. R. D. Cowan, Treas-  ician, the Workshop for Teachers has been widely in demand as 

rer-Corres re Secretary; Mrs. > 7 : so ' . 

KH. Kilvatrich P—-strecn ra oe of Elementary Music has been judge and guest conductor. He 
H. M. Overleese, Program Chair- broadened to include the junior has gained further notice by his 
— high school level and lengthened own compositions and arrange 

Waco — Mrs. Curtis ©. Smith, Pres- t ‘ : : 
nis aaa Fred Sliger, Secretary: to a full day of demonstrations ments for choral groups. 

Miss Elizabeth K. Henderson, an discussion. Teachers and super- Four Dallas Symphony music- 

Treasurer. : : mm : x aoe 
Wichita Falls ————ae visors of music throughout Texas ians Robert B. Stuart, percus- 

Ss - J Ss ‘Te S # P 

Deaton, President; Mrs. A. H. Ma- have been invited in a letter from sionist, Arthur Lewis, first choir 

1affey, Secretary; Mrs > ‘ — . . — 

Seca retary; Mrs. Ben Howle, Miss Nell Parmley, state super- rrombone, Forrest Standley, first 
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horn, and James Patterson, clari 
netists will handle percussion, 
brass, and woodwind clinics. 

An additional clinic for wood 
winds will be in the hands of A 
Clyde Roller, conductor of the 
SMU Symphony orchestra and 
band 

Miss Mildred Troupe of Cin- 
cinnati is engaged to conduct a 
third*grade demonstration in the 
Workshop sessions to be held at 
the Highland Park Junior High 
from 9 a. m. to 3:45 p. m. on Fri- 
day, April 23. Fifth and seventh 
grade demonstrations will be put 
on by Miss Grentzer of Julliard, 
who was recommended to festival 
officials by Miss Marguerite Hood, 
who conducted the 1947 workshop. 

Three Festival highlights which 
Highland Parkers are especially 
anticipating are the performance 
by massed bands of “The High- 
lander March,” written for the 
Third Festival by Col. Earl D. 
Irons of the NTAC department of 
fine arts; the queen’s pageant and 
marching festival, complete with 
court tumblers and _ coronation; 
and the grand finale Saturday 
when orchestra, chorus, and band 
perform “Prelude to Eternity,” a 
Rubold transcription of Liszt’s Les 
Preludes, 


Harold Morris — 
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Copland and Barber. 

Mr. Wick received his musical 
training in Germany, and in 1920 
became principal conductor of the 
Manhatan Opera House in New 
York, His varied career has in- 
cluded a period as musical dir- 
ector for Paramount films and 
four years with the National Broad- 
casting Company. In 1934, he was 
commissioned to write the opera 
“The Lone Star State’, by the 
San Antonio Centennial commis- 
sion, and a year later he moved to 
that city where he is now Director 
of Instrumental Music at Trinity 
University. 

Louis Gordon was born in Beau- 
mont, where he received his high 
school education. His attendance 
at the Eastman School of Music 
Was interrupted by a two-year in- 
terval in the Army Air Corps. Now 
in his senior year at Eastman, Mr. 
Gordon has had many of his com- 
positiong played by the Eastman 


orchestras. 


“Music softens, and often rubs 
out, the cares of the day.”—Wil- 
liam Feather. 
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The Texas Creative Arts Festival 


By Margaret Bomer 


Truly ‘a Wedding of the Arts’ 
is the ultimate aim of The Texas 
Creative Arts Fesival, to be held 
in Houston, March 11-14, 1948 and 
is being sponsored jointly by the 
Houston Symphony Society, Miss 
Ima Hogg, President and the Tex- 
as Federation of Music Clubs, Mrs. 
Few Brewster, President and will 
have the cooperation of the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Mr. James Chillman, 
Director; the Houston Public Li- 
brary, Miss Martha Schnitzer, Act- 
ing Librarian; the Houston Little 
Theater, Mr. John B. Freeman, 
President and Mr. Ralph Mead, 
Director; the River Oaks Garden 
Club, Mrs. Warren J. Dale, Presi- 
dent; and the Tuesday Musical 
Club, Mrs. Charles O. McBride, 
President, who will act as hostess 
for the occasion. A three-act play 
by a Texan will be presented by the 
Little Theater; visits are planned 
to an exhibit of books by Texas 
writers and other Texiana; to the 
works of art by Texans at the 
Musem of Fine Arts; and to the 
azalea garden of Houston. The 
climax of the festival will be two 
evening performances by the Hou- 
ston Symphony Orchestra of a pro- 
gram of compositions entirely by 
Texans. 

Mrs. Hubert Roussel was made 
reneral publicity 
with special from the 
participating organizations to 
work with her. The cooperation 
of the Chamber of Commerce was 
enthusiastically 


co-ordinator of 
chairman 


promised. 

The complete schedule adopted 
is as follows: 

Thursday and Friday, March 11 
and 12 evening Original Three- 
act play written by a Texan, per- 
formance at the Little Theater, 
winning the $200.00 Farish, Little 
Theater Guild prize. 

Saturday, March 12, morning 
Visits to Library and Museum of 
Fine Arts where works of Texas 
authors and artists will be on ex- 
hibit. Also Saturday afternoon 
Azalea Trails in River Oaks Gar- 
dens. 

Saturday March 12, evenine a 
program featuring Compositions 
by Texans in the Music Hall with 
Frank Fennell conducting, a 150 
voice chorus from the North Tex- 
as State College and _— soloists 
Dorothy Dow, Mary Van Kirk, An- 
drew McKinley and Edwin Steffe. 
Dr. Howerd Hanson, director of 
the Eastman School of Music ad- 
judged the compositions submit- 
ted. The one adjudged the best will 
receive an award of $250.00 from 
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‘a friend of the Houston Sym- 
phony.” As additional incentive to 
the winning Texas composer, con- 
ductors of some of the major 
eastern symphonies have promised 
to give the work consideration, 
with public performance if mer- 
ited. 

Sunday March 14, afternoon 
Azelea Trails, River Oaks Gardens 
and Sunday, March 14, evening 
Verdi’s Requiem performed by the 
Houston Symphony with soloists 
and chorus in the Music Hall, 
Frank Fennel, conducting. 





GUY FREEMAN APPOINTED 
SALES MANAGER OF LEEDS 


The appointment of Guy Free- 
man as Sales Manager and Direc- 
tor of Eudcational Music was an- 
nounced recently by Lou Levy, 
President of Leeds Music Corpora- 
tion. Mr. Freeman has been associ- 
ated with Leeds for the past three 
years, and has traveled extensive- 
ly throughout the country in be- 
helf of the rapidly expanding Leeds 
catalog. 

Mr. Freeman brings to his new 
responsibilities the valuable ex- 
perience of a varied background 
in the field of educational music. 
A graduate of New York Univer- 
sity, he supplemented his Bache- 
lor of Music degree with a Master 
of Arts in Experimental Educa- 
tion. He studied composition with 
Marion Bauer and Charles Hau- 
biel. His musical studies also in- 
cluded orchestration and conduc- 
ting with Phillip James, clarinet 
with Simeon Bellison and_ string 
bass with Emil Mix. 

For a period of five years, Mr. 
Freeman taught music in the New 
York City Schools. He served as 
assistant conductor of the All 
City High School Band for four 
years, and was a member of the 
executive board of the New York 
City Music Teacher's Association. 

Mr. Freeman became associated 
with the Sales Division of Leeds 
in 1944. He played an important 
role in helping develop the band 
library of original works by such 
composers as Paul Creston, Hen- 
ry Cowell, Philip James, Alex- 
andre Tansman, Darius Milhaud, 
and other contemporary compos- 
ers. In recent months Mr. Freeman 
has been particularly interested 
in developing a series of original 
choral works, which would be 
useful in assembly programs. The 
first of these, WE’VE COME FROM 
THE CITY by Herbert Haufrecht, 
has just been released. 

At present Mr. Freeman is a 
member of the Committee on New 


The Third Annual Music Festival 


By H. G. H. 


The third annual Fine Arts Fes- 
tival, combined with the eighth 
annual Music Festival, was held 
under the direction of Dr. Michael 
M. Winesanker, Professor of Mu- 
sicology at T. C. U. 

The musicial numbers for the 
Festival were confined to the 
works of Johannes Brahms. The 
musical programs were as follows: 

Sunday afternoon, 3:50 O'clock, 
Program of Choral and Orchestral 
Music. Symphony No. 1, © minor; 
and Song of Destiny. The orches- 
tra under the direction of T. Smith 
McCorkle, who conducted the Sun- 
day afternoon concert. The Choral 
Club is directed by William J. 
Marsh, who prepared the group 
for the Sunday afternoon program. 

Sunday Evening, 8:00 O'clock, 
Faculty Program. Variations on a 
theme by Joseph Haydn, B flat 


Major, for two pianofortes; Kath- 
erine McKee Bailey and Marian 
Douglas Martin. Address on Jo- 


hannes Brahms; Michael Winsan- 
ker. Quintet for 
violins, viola and violoncello, F 
minor; Keith Mison, piano, T. 
Smith McCorkle, violin, Alice Ins- 
keep, violin, Kennth Pitts, viola, 
Marylouise Baker, violoncello. 


pianoforte, two 


Monday Evening, 8:00 O'clock, 
Student Program. Rhapsody in G 
minor; Katherine Frank.  Inter- 


mezzo in B major; Francalene 
Boone, Rhapsody in [3 minor; Ma- 
rie Connor. Scherzo in E flat mi- 
nor; Louise Goodspeed. Rhapsody 
in E flat major; Robert Coffin. 
Sonata for Violin and Pianoforte, 
D minor; Kenneth Schanewerk, 
violin, and Ruth Wyche Caviness, 
piano. To a Nightingale; Fay Bar- 
tow, soprano, and Ruth Wyche 
Caviness, piano. How art thou, 
my queen?; The May Night; Har- 
vey Jay Faust, baritone, Cherie 
Gardner, piano. In Summer Fields; 
Longing; The Smith: Myra Lee 
McNeill, soprano, Ruth Wyche Cav- 
iness, piano. String Quartet, No. 1, 
( minor; Jean Hill, violin, Frances 
Elder, violin, Kenneth Pitts, viola, 
Moonte Knutson, violoncello. 
Wednesday Evening, 8:90 O'clock, 
Faculty Program. Sonata for clari- 
net and pianoforte, Kk flat major; 
Leon Breeden, clarinet, Keith Mix- 
son, piano. Ah, death the still, 
cool night will be; Love is forever; 
Arthur Faguy-Cote, baritone, Ber- 
ry Walcutt 


Faguy -Cote, piano. 


Materials of the Music Publishers’ 
Association, and secretary of the 
Committee for Recorded Symphonic 
Band Music. 
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Variations and Fugue for the pi- 
anoforte, on a theme by Handel; 
Keith Mixson. Sonata for violon- 
cello and _ pianoforte, E minor; 
Marylouise Baker, violoncello, 
Katherine McKee Bailey, piano. 
On Friday evening the Depart- 
ment of Speech-Drama _ presented 
the play “Gyges and His Ring” 
by Friedrich Christian Hebbel, a 
tragedy in five acts, adapted by 
Franklin Adkins, a graduate stu- 
dent in Speech-Drama, from the 
German and from the English 
translation of W. H. Allen; direc- 
ted by Walter R. Volbach, and 
produced by The Fallis 
Setting and Costumes were de- 
signed by Undergraduate Assistant, 
Morton Walker, under the super- 
vision of Miss Andrea Hettzel, As- 
sistant Professor of Stage Craft. 


Players. 


The Art Department had an ex 
hibit ot Neo-Classic Painting 
throughout the Festival. The ex- 
hibit was obtained from the New- 
house Galleries of New York City. 
Special lectures were carried on 
at the exhibit 
week. 


throughout the 


Large crowds were in attendance 
at each program with a total at 
tendance at the Festival of ap- 
proximately 4,00 people. 


Opera In Coprus 
Christi 


Samuel H. Frech 


CORPUS CHRISTI, Marita 
Farell of the Metropolitan Opera 
shared singing honors with local 
residents in two performances of 
Smetana’s The Bartered Bride pre- 
sented recently by the Corpus 
Christi Symphony Orchestra. 

Miss Farell’s captivating and au- 
thentic treatment of the role of 
Marie confirmed that the Symphony 
Society showed fine judgement in 
offering her a return engagement 
after her solo appearance’ with 
the orchestra last season 

(. Burdette Wolfe, 
School ot Music, Corpus 


Chairman, 
Christi 
Junior College, and permanent 
conductor of the orchestra, gave 
the singers support and encourage- 
ment with his capable management 
of the orchestra, and provided ex- 
citing contrast in his reading of 
the overture and ballet accompani- 
ments. 

Lee Fisher and Samuel Frech, 
also members of the college facu 
Ity, sang the roles of Jenik and 
Kezal, respectively. They received 
warm praise from both Miss Fa- 
rell and the capacity audience. on 
their performances. 
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All City Orchestra And Chorus Messiah” (Handel), and “Ave Ver- of the inactive Fort Worth Sym- 


num Corpus” (Mozart). phony Orchestra, will direct and 

Of Fort Worth High School To The orchestra will play “Sym- conduct the orchestra and chorus 
phony in G Minor” (Mozart), “Con- Morris was one of the key people 

Present Concert On April 8.9 certo in G Minor for Piano and responsible for the inception of 
Orchestra” (Mendelssohn), “Con- the combined high school orches- 

By Guy Witherspoon pupils. certo in A Minor for Two Violins ‘tas into a symphonic organiza- 


with Orchestra Accompaniment” tion. He and Supt. W. TT. 
(Vivaldi) and “El Relicario” (Jose Meacham planned and _ organized 
Padilla). the undertaking. The professiqnal 


Program for the chorus accom- 
panied by the orchestra will be as 
follows: “Battle Hymn of the Re- 
: : : . : public” ~(Howe-Wilhousky), “And Morris is a valuable experience for 
ils will be their performance April — the Glory of the Lord” from “The om 
s- in the All-City High School these pupils 
Symphony Orchestra in Will Rog- 
ers Memorial Auditorium. 


High points in the musical 
training for Fort Worth high 


school orchestra and chrus pup- Brooks Morris, former conductor ‘euch lent by the conducting of 


According to Morris, the Fort 
Worth combined student orchestra 
is the only one of its kind in the 
South west. 


This high school organization 
will present a symphonic program 
playing some of the masterworks 
in music. Featured on the program 


“This symphonic group provides 
valuable musical experience, en- 


| will be a piano concerto perform. riching the pupils’ cultural under- 
ed the Leo Potishman award win- sianding,” says Morris 
| ner this year, Miss Nancy Wright, Orchestras began work on the 


Arlington Heights senior. program in the individual schools 


Performing for the ninth stra- last fall with periodic visits by 
ight year, the orchestra of approxi- 


mately 200 pupils with a +00 mem- 


Morris for special rehearsals of 
the different instrument sections. 
ber chorus is expected to pre- Rehearsals of the combined orches- 
sent some polished playing 





(Continued on Page 20), 


Pieces to be included are works 
that are regularly played by the Po es, © hie ee 
major symphonic groups in the G. H. DALRYMPLE AT AUSTIN 
country. Few amateur groups are 
large enough to attempt to play 


these larger, heavier works. Most 





G. H. Dalrymple concert mana- 





—_ a ger flew in from Mexico City stop- 
MUSIC CONSULTANT ; 


‘ high school orchestras confine 





ORCHESTRA CONDUCTOR Ribot ae ee ee ee 
themselves to. a repertoire of Perry Sandifer, public schoo] mu- with Ir] Allison, President of the 
lighter pieces such as marches, Brooks Morris is conductor of the’ sic consultant in Fort Worth, co- American College of Musicians for 
suites and overtures. Playing with All-City High School Symphony ordinates the instruction of eight auditions next summer in Mexico 
the combined orchestras in such Orchestra and Chorus which will high school orchestras and cho- City for advanced piano students 
pieces afford music pupils a have concerts April 8-9 in Will ruses which will combine for the The award will consist of a scholar- 
knowledge of music that is not Rogers Memorial Auditorium in all-city concert April 8-9 in Will ship at the University of Texas’s 
usually available to high school Fort Worth. Rogers Memorial Auditorium. school of music. 
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on MASSED HIGH SCHOOL On stage is the All-City High Chorus with Brooks Morris, con- 8-9 in Will Rogers Memoria] Audi- 


ORCHESTRA School Symphony Orchestra and ductor. Concerts will be held April torium in Fort Worth. 
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Announcements 


John J. Bell 


I am pleased to announce to 
the readers and advertisers of 
‘Southwestern Musician that Mr. 
John J. Bell, manager of the 
Sheet Music Division of South- 
ern Music Company, San An- 
tonio, Texas has associated him- 
self with Southwestern Musician 
as Business Manager in charge 
of advertising and circulation. 
A closed corporation known as 
Harlan-Bell Publishers, Ine. has 
been organized in compliance 
with the law of Texas, Mr. Bell 
retains his connection with 
Southern Music Company as 
here-to-fore, 

This is a progressive step. 
It means a better magazine in 
every way. Publishing such a 
magazine has grown to be a 
task demanding more attention 
than one man, with any number 
of secretaries, can properly ad- 
minister. Mr. Bell is a business 
man skilled in sales techniques. 
His plans entail many progres- 
sive changes in format and the 
removal of the office of pub- 
lication to San Antonio, where 
much more elaborate facilities 
will be available. The April is- 
sue will be printed in San An- 
tonio. Address, John J. Bell, 
411 Hamphire Avenue, San An- 
tonio, Texas. The Editorial ad- 
dress will remain, Box 285, 
Brownwood, Texas 


T. EK. M. A. 
Membership 


Mr. Bell will cireularize the 
membership of T. E. M. A. in 
the near future, for renewal of 
individual subscriptions to 
Southwestern Musician, Prompt 
replies on the part of the in- 
dividual involved will greatly 
facilitate the problem of keep- 
ing all subscriptions intact. 











Mrs. Barbara Hillard Huntington, 
a professional singer and teacher 
of Boston before her marriage to 
an Army Officer some years ago, 
is moving from Seattle, Washing- 
ton to 825 Burr Road, San An- 
tonio, Texas. Let’s give this new 
Texan a hearty Texas welcome. 

Dr. Albert Lukken, Dean of Mu- 
sic, University of Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
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BY H. GRADY HARLAN 


held a very successful conference, 
last Saturday February 21, of re- 
resentatives from Departments of 
Music in privately endowed insti- 
tutions. He proved to be a very 
effective leader and a most cord- 
ial host. He is a subscriber and 
booster of Southwestern Musician. 


It is a high pleasure to welcome 
to the list of new _ subscribers, 
Professor Walter Charmbury, 
Rollins College School of Music, 
Winter Park, Florida. 

Ruby K. Lawrence, Secretary of 
TMTA, has sent in the following 
new subscribers: Cassell Grubb, 
Bernice Flanagan, Parrie James, 
Hollis Smith, Terry Ferrell, Mrs. 
C. W. Wiley and C. B. Wolfe, Cor- 
pus Christi; Miss John Ellen Wal- 
ker and Miss Elanor Page, Austin; 
Mrs. Virginia Johnson, Beaumont; 
Mrs. F. S. Blair and Mrs. S. A. 
O’Conner, Dalls. 


Dr. E. W. Doty, President of 
TMTA and Dean of the College of 
Fine Arts, University of Texas, 
gave the principal address at the 
monthly meeting of the Brownwood 
Music Teachers Association, Fri- 
day, February 20. 

Euell Porter, Professor of Voice, 
State College, Huntsville and the 
Professor of Voice elect of Hardin 
Simmons University, Abilene, Tex- 
as is the new President of Texas 
Music Educators Association. 

The Baylor Symphony, under the 
leadership of Gib Waldrop, gave 
a most remarkable accounting of 
fine playing to the large audience 
of Texas Music Educators Thurs- 
day evening February 12. It is one 
of the College Orchestras that can 
play like many city symphonies. 
The greater Baylor Chorus, ac- 
companied by the Orchestra also 
did as fine a job as did the 
orchestra. 

Howard Orr, Concert pianist and 
teacher, gentleman of the Laverne 
and Howard Orr Piano-Duo, re- 
ports that they are receiving a 
most cordial following from _ the 
music lovers of ‘Midland, Texas, 
where they have elected to live. 
The people of Midland are very 
fortunate. 

Professor Ira Bowles, State Col- 
lege, San Marcos, Texas is one 
of the new comers to Texas from 
the Finley Williamson Schoo] of 
Music. 

Walter V. Bowman, the New Goy- 
ernor of Kiwanis for the Texas- 
Oklahoma District recently sub- 
scribed for the Southwestern Mu- 
sician, because said he, “I believe 


that singing and music is the spice 
of life for the business man part- 
ticularly at his luncheon club”. 

The Editor was honored with the 
privilege of being the luncheon 
speaker for the Oklahoma Music 
Teachers Association on March 8 
in Tulsa. The Committee extend- 
ing the invitation assigned the sub- 
ject, namely, “Southwestern Mno- 
sician.” 

Don Morton, John Tarleton Col- 
lege, was elected as Head of the 
Choral and Vocal Division of TMEA. 
for 1948-49; Jack Mahan and Pete 
Martinez remain as Chairmen of 
the Band and Orchestra Divisions, 
respectively. 

R. C. King, Band Director of 
Alvin Texas High Schools is mak- 
ing the young people of that little 
city music minded in a _ positive 
way. 

It was a distinct pleasure to 
greet Everett McCracken at the 
T. M. E. A. Convention in Waco. 
Few conductors have the capacity 
for making bands sound as Everett 
used to do at Baylor University. 

It is quite pleasing to the ed- 
itor to have been appointed by 
Dr. Richard De Young, President 
of the National Association of 
Singing Teachers, to serve on a 
special committee for the associa- 
tion with Arthur Gerry, prominent 
singer and teacher of singing in 
New York. 

Mme Ida France, 904 Carnegie 
Hall New York, who recently con- 
tributed a very helpful article on 
Singing to the Magazine, is now 
an applicant for membership on 
the Professional Directory. 

Mrs. Myrtle Dunn Short is pre- 
senting the Cantata, Love Divine, 
‘Fred E. Eggert) in one of the 
Churches of Lubbock, Texas during 
the Easter period. 

Alexander Grant, Professor of 
Voice University of Colorado and 
tetacher of Josephine Antonie, will 
conduct a Clinic in Singing tech- 
niques for the Department of Mu- 
sic of Howard 
May 3. 


2ayne College on 


A very interesting article on 
Singing by Dr. Cameron McLean, 
Detroit, Michigan will appear in 
the Magazine on the Voice Page 
for the April issue. Singers and 
Choir Directors will greatly pro- 
fit by studing this timely dis- 
sertation by one of our most dis- 
tinguished teachers of Singing, 


who is also a great singer. 
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The Campbell Wrays and Staff 
Entertain Ft. Worth Music 
Teachers 


By a good co-incidence it Was 
the privilege of the Editor to 
attend the monthly meeting of the 
Fort Worth Music Teachers As- 
sociatiion on Saturday evening, 
March 6, at the Music Building of 
the Southwestern Baptist Semin- 
ary. The meeting was well at- 
tended and was spiced by an in- 
teresting program and a most pala- 
table buffet dinner prepared by 
Mrs. Wray and her committee, 

For the program, business items 
were handled expeditously by the 
president, Sarah Thompson, After 
introducing guests such as Dr, LI. 
E. Reynolds who now lives in 
Los Angeles but who was present 
for a week of celebration held in 
the Seminary during the week of 
March 7-10, several local guests, 
and the Editor who was presented 
officially to Ft. Worthians, the for- 
mal program was begun. William 
Barclay, Organist of the Seminary 
played three numbers. It is quite 
obvious that Mr, Barclay is well- 
liked by the membership of the 
Association, for they gave very 
unusual applause to his_ perfor- 
mance, though he_ insisted that 
three numbers would suffice, Pro- 
fessor Hargrave, basso-baritone re- 
cently of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company but now Chairman of 
the Voice Department of the Semi- 
nary, delighted the audience with 
the detailed account of his ex- 
periences in gaining admission to 
this world-renowned Opera Com- 
pany. Mr. Hargrave has an ability, 
not often found in singers, as a 
public speaker. He has a beautiful 
diction and speaks logically and 
convincingly, Moreover he is a 
charming gentleman, 

Many of us who have known the 
Seminary School of Music through 
the years view Mr. Hargrave's com- 
ing to Texas and to that school as 
a fine attainment for both. If I 
were a member of the Voice staff, 
in the Seminary, I would regard 
it as a high privilege to be as- 
sociated with a man of such dis- 
tinguished achievements, Ft. Worth 
and the Seminary are to be con- 
sratulated, 


CECIL BERRYMAN 


My Dear Dr. Harlan: We wish 





(Continued on Page 19) 
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The Editor Is Luncheon Speaker later in a lecture recital. He is a 
| REL } PE | ‘ ON AL For Oklahoma Musie Teachers 


pleasing individual and a very fine 
Convention pianist. His contribution to the 


By H. Grady Harlan 


Attendance upon well-planned Convention were of a high order. 
: ; é : ; Charles Neiswender ari “o 
io thank you for the kind notice and Mr. C. R. Crosson, former Conventions is always a profitable harles Neiswender, baritone and 


of our own activities as listed on bandleader and part-owner of the expenditure of time and energy. At- eagenesived ed yess at Contral anane 
page 15 of you February issue on ¢. @ §. Music Co. Ft. Worth, tendance at the Convention of the [eachers College, Edmond, also 
the National Guild page. We en- Texas. Mark Williams, local band” Oklahoma Music Teachers Asso- took he convention by a a 
| joy reading Southwestern Musician — director. directed the band in sev- Ciation was both inspirational and three well-chosen songs. He is dy 


j i : ni ic an j ‘resting as a singer 
and the interesting advertisements me and interesting G8 & singel 


era) numbers of the concert genuinely enjoyable. Many Com- ld 1 ' held f 
: : a ; “es f E : a and couls lave been held tor an 
of new publications. | enjoyed a The concert band was formed mittees combined their efforts in 


month judging in Texas in 1944, hour*if he had brought a program 
































hin , waren — . 7 arre gi rs teresti y ‘ORTE ’ ; 
“IE ye lr GNP EL MR by more than seventy student-mu a ng an 7 sist pe ora with him. He was supported at 
[ “ re ; sicians who participated during the The alert president, Florence Fen- the Piano by Paul R. Goodman 
iion as well as fine talent. ised irl day in the clinic. One of the other der Binkley, administered all de- professor of Piano in the same in- 
Allison has aan: nimnent ” be chief attractions of the program tails of the printed program just gsjtytion and an adjudicator for the 
; rit educator with a satan idea was the two-clarinet work of as expeditously. She is not one Who National Guild “oi wale 
; for advancement of Music. Cordial- 4, Sheppard, who demonstraited wastes time. She makes time pass on ; ; 
- ly, Ceci] Berryman. : 7 : 4 rhe amazing part of the Conven- 
. , that two clarinets could be played without consciousness of the pass- aS : ; 
d , simultaneously by one player. He jing ten Sregram wae Ge qumy « 
ALVARADO CLINIC ; iy. DaiGe biayeagel ing. performance exhibited by the four- 
- i rendered St. Louis Blues during or ; a . : —_ a P 
The band clinic and concert held ; The regular departmental for- teen students who participated in 
$ a the concert in this manner. Also — on tm ? . : , 
by the Alvarado High School Band ; ums were held as is the case in the All-State Students’ Recital. 
p é of interest was the aerial baton eee nian . or , 
last Saturday, was well attended : most associations. Moreover there They reflected most favorably the 
r work of Mr. Floyd Clark of Cle- ea ae ; F , oe ‘ i 
both by local citizens and by par- ‘ Bt ; were some very excellent papers type of instruction that is being 
: ey burne, an instructor of twirling in , ma : , ; ‘ue 
ticipants from surrounding com- brought on various music content provided for the young musicians 
nl , the Cleburne schools ae ana. - raw : 
munities, subjects. An address that was in the state of Oklahoma. Equally 
t Mr. Frank Malone of S.M.U. was Other band leaders attending the ,hought-provoking and practicable unusual was the recital presented 
9 the clinician of the massed band Clinic were Col. Whitehurst, Pas- was brougt by Dr. Sandor B. py the operatic class of the College 
2 and directed four numbers dur cal High, Ft. Worth; Carl Gil- Kovacs, Professor of Sociology of of Fine Arts of the University of 
io ing the concert. Other directors Cerson, Carter Riverside High, Ft. University of Tulsa, entitled “play- Tulsa, under the direction of Dean 
d who volunteered their services to Worth; Wilson T. Betts, Cleburne jing the Second Fiddle”. Felix Wat- Ajbert Lukken. Young Mr. Rob- 
os rehearse sections and to. direct High, Cleburne; and Mr. Lyle zinger, a very capable young pi- ertson of the same institution 
n numbers on the concert included:  5Skinner, Waco High, Waco anist of Switzerland but since 1940 yepresented the Instrumental de- 
y Mr. Johnny Rhodes, Assistant di- An entertainment was held for an American and _ Professor of partment just as ably in a group 
e rector, Cleburne Public Schools; visiting students and_ directors Piano in Carleton College, North- of (Clarinet solos at the final 
Eg Mr. Joe (Red) Sheppard, director following the concert by the local field, Minnesota, did a good piece 
e of the Hillsboro High School Band; band Boosters’ Club. of work both in a formal, and (Continued on page 23) 
J a eT saat 
it 
)- 
‘a ‘(4 t yy 
f ONCOVA Of OWeEL OOUHAS 
i- 
: f he Carl Fischer Choral Catal 
: rom the Carl Fischer Choral Catalog 
LO 
n- ; 
y; All choruses are SATB unless otherwise noted. 
a 
™ DOWN BY THE OLD BAYOU by David Bennett. IN SORROW NOW I CRY TO THEE by von Bruck- 
d Divided, with piano. (CM6243) 18 Howerton. A cappella. (CM6244) 15 
3 EVENING PRAYER AND DREAM PANTOMIME by DANCE, DANCE MARIANNA by Robert Hernried. 
Humperdinck-Wilhousky. With piano. (CM6301) .16 With piano. (CM6180) 18 
| THE SPIRIT OF MUSIC by David Bemnett. SWEET LITTLE JESUS BOY by Robert MacGimsey. 
” Divided with piano and optional flute. Orchestra With piano. (CM4638) 15 
sh and band accompaniment published — separately. THE MARCHES OF PEACE by Carl Mueller. 
a- (CM6226) .20 A cappella, divided. (CM6331) 16 
as RISE, MEN COURAGEOUS by Wilbur Chenoweth. DANCING AND SPRINGING by Hans Leo Hassler. 
I With piano. (CM4685) 16 SSATB. A cappella. (CM4645) 15 
if, THE DEAF WOMAN’S COURTSHIP arranged by GLORY TO GOD IN HEAVEN by Bortniansky- 
rd Elie Siegmeister. A cappella with alto and baritone Tchaikovsky-Wilhousky. SSAATB, A cappella. 
S- solos. (CM4692) 16 (CM499) A5 
is- I'SE GONNA WALK WITH MY LORD arranged by ELSA ENTERING THE CATHEDRAL by Wagner- 
th J. De Forest Cline. With piano. (CM4744) 16 Duetzmann. SSAATTBB with piano. (CM4605) _ .15 
n- ; ; , 
Send for our free, selected choral catalog. Cir. 82n 
CARL FIS( HER. Inc. 62 Cooper Square, New York 3 
” BOSTON @® CHICAGO @ DALLAS @ LOS ANGELES 
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‘Texas Music Educators Association 


Directed by Dr. D. O. Wiley, Professor of Music, Texas Tech College, Lubbock, Texas 


State Officers 


Euell Porter, President 

Huntsville, Texas 

Jack H. Mahan, Band Chairman 

302 Lumpkin 

Texarkana, Texas 

Pete C. Martinez, Orchestra 
Chairman 

1303 South Kennedy 

Tyler, Texas 


Don Morton, Vocal Chairman 


Stephenville Texas 


D. O. Wiley, Secretary-Treasurer 


Tech Box 44 
Texas Technological College 


Lubbock, Texas 





Some New Publications For Bead 


FROM THE SOUTH, Overture 
by Merle J. Issac and Clifford B. 
Lillya (Pub. by Mills Music, Inc. 
Full Band $4.00; Symphonic Band 
$6.00) 

A delightful new overture based 
on melodic and rhythic elements 
of Spirituals from the old South. 
“Go Down Moses,” “Peter, Go 
Ringa Dem Bells,” “Steal Away,” 
and “Joshua Fit De Battle of 
Jerico” are used most effectively 
by these two gifted writers to 
make an atractive program num- 
ber. 

SECOND SUITE FOR MILI- 
TARY BAND IN F MAJOR by 
Gustav Holst (Pub. by Boosey and 
Hawkes, Full Band with full score 
$9.25; Symphonic Band with full 
score $12.00.) 

You who are familiar with the 
Holst Eb Suite for Military Band 
know that you have a fine treat 
coming up here in his newer Suite. 
In four sections, this Suite is not 
easy, but is playable with a good 
Class AA (Texas classification) 
band. The movements are as fol- 
lows: J—March; IJ—song without 
Words “I'll Love My Love”; III— 
Song of the Blacksmith; [V—Fan- 
tasia on the ‘“Dargason.” Mr. 
Holst is a leading contemporary 
composer, and that he has written 
two fine works especially for band 
is a definate step toward the ac- 
cumulation of an exclusively band 
repertoire for bands. 

JINGLES ALL THE WAY, Fan- 
tasy for Band by Howard R, Cable 
(Pub. by Mills Music, Inc. Full 
Band $6.00; Symphonic Band $8.00) 

With hig tongue in his cheek, Mr. 
Cable has written a very clever take 
off on jingles that are 
heard on the radio every day. 
“Super Suds” and “I Like Chick- 
lets” jingles are properly put in 
their places, with a Tschaikowsky 
and Rossini flavor. Mortimer Snerd 
is properly introduced, and hilar- 
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several 


ious time can be had by all, if 
careful atention is given to the 
rehearsal. Not easy. 

MARCH FOR BAND by Sir 
Thomas Beecham (Pub. by Mills 
Music, Inc. Full Band $4.50; Sym- 
phonic Band $6.50) 


Another case of a world famous 
composer and conductor writing 
especially for the band. This march 
is not difficult, and can be played 
well by a good Class A band. You 
will like it. 

MOUNTAIN MAJESTY Over- 
ture by Paul Yoder (Pub. by Bel- 
win. Full Band $6.00; Symphonic 
Band $7.50) 

Here is a fine little easy over- 
ture for the medium advanced 
band of about Class B size. Attrac- 
tive melodies, and, of course, well 
scored for the band, this should 
find its way on the 1949 contest 
list. 


FROM THE NEW WORLD 
(Symphony No. 5). First move- 
ment. By Dvorak-Leidzen, (Pub. 
by Mills Music, Inc. Full Band 


$7.00; Symphonic Band $9.50) 

A remarkable and playable ar- 
rangement of the first movement 
from Dvorak’s popular “New World 
Symphony.” Many of you _ have 
often wondered why we have had 
only the “Largo” and “Finale” from 
this Symphony available for band. 
Well, here is another movement 
all ready to play. All we lack now 
having the whole work is_ the 
“Scherzo.” That would be playable 
with band also. For the Class AA 
and AAI bands, 

MARCH Opua 99 (Composed for 
band) by Prokofieff-Arr. Yoder. 
(Pub. by Leeds Music Corp, Full 
Band $3.50; Symphonic Band $5.00) 

Now that Prokofieff, Shostoko- 
vitch, and a few other leading Rus- 
sian composers are in Joe Stalin’s 
“dog house” for writing music that 
is not purely communistic, we 
might well examine some of their 


works, and see what makes them 
tick, Although not a “march of the 
quickstep variety,” this is a delight- 
ful work, if you will play it well. 
Some of the tonalities are foreign 
to our ears, but we need to hear 
a few chords other than the tonic, 
subdominant and the dominant! 

PETITE SUITE from Opus 39 
by Tschaikowsky-Arr, Robert Cray 
(Pub. by Edward B. Marks Music 
Corp. Full Band $3.50; Symphonic 
Band $5.50) 

A delightful little suite arranged 
for band by the first flutist of the 
U. S. Army Band in Washington, 
D. C. Mr. Cray has many fine ar- 
rangements to his credit the past 
many years, and ot recent years 
they are being published, Tschai- 
kowsky Wrote music for every body, 
and you will find this one of his 
most tuneful, 

Note: We review only music we 
have played with our own band. 


Reitz Band and 
Orchestra Stands 
By Vernon Mayfield 


With the permission of Dr. Har- 
lan, Editor-Pubiisher of South- 
Magazine, it 
seems opportune to call the atten- 


western Musician 
ion of all Band and Orchestra men 
to the unique music stand, or desk, 
which was invented, patented, and 
is now being manatfactured in quan- 
tities by the Reitz company. 
The address is at 133 West 
Craig Place, San Antonio. It is 
shown on page 6, of the January 
issue of Southwestern Musician. 

Fellow band and orchestra dir- 
ectors, this is a wonderful occasion 
to boost a needed new enterprise 
that is off to a good start, and at 
the same time to purchase one 
of the finest pieces of merchan- 
dise available on the market. 


All City — 


(Continued from Page 17) 
tras are being held once a week 
this spring term. 

Actually, playing with the All- 
City symphonic group is the plan- 
ned culmination of all the music 
instruction in the public schools. 

Early in the fall, elementary 
school teachers receive 
copies of the program and are fur- 
nished with records of the music 


music 
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together with printed notes about 
the selections. These are studied 
during the year with pupils sing- 
ing, the teachers playing the pieces 
and with many discussions of the 
music. Thus when time comes for 
the matinee for elementary school 
pupils, they are prepared to listen 
with some understanding of the 
music. Needless to say this is in- 
valuable listening experience for 
the youngsters. A matinee will be 
held on both afternoons for these 
pupils which they may attend on 
their children’s 
ticket. 

In the fourth and fifth grades 


bureau season 


music pupils are introduced and 
taught the use of the instruments 
for the first time. 
held in the 
and stringed 


Classes are 
woodwinds, 
Har- 
monic training at this level is rudi 
mentary. The different 


brasses, 


instruments 


sections 
learn to play a tune in harmony 
With others in ensembles. Most 
training is in the separate groups 
however. 

Pupils at the junior high level 
have a fair command of the = in 
struments and are organized into 
orchestras for the first time 
Here they learn to play as part 
of a harmonic group with stress on 
coordination with the other instru 
ments. Sectional practices for the 
various instruments is also held in 
conjunction with group playing 

Pupils begin playing with the 
combined symphony group in sen- 
ior high school with six years ol 
basic music training behind them. 
As the All-City High School Sym 
phony Orchestra is held 
year, all high 
pupils participate in it 


every 
school orchestra 
Therefore, 
seniors have three years of playing 
symphonic music. For pupils who 
will study music in college, the 
step from high school to college 
difficult 
Some pupils have graduated from 
Fort Worth High Schools and have 
gone directly into the professional 
music field. 


The Chureh — 


(Continued from page 10) 


orchestras is not so 





thing done to create greater in- 
terest on the part of men_ in 
choral High 
sic teachers can help by encourag- 


singing. schoo] mu 
ing boys to sing in choral organiz- 
ations. They should 
challenge as a 


accept this 
sacred 
bility. What have you to suggest, my 
reader friend? 


responsi 
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A Plea For Youth Orchestras 


By Otto Wick 
Conductor of Orchestra 
Trinity University 
San Antonio, Texas 


the public school orchestra of the 
1920's and 30's. The uestion which 
we must answer if we wish to save 
the American symphony is, “What 





positions in nearly every public 


school in the nation. They started 
with simple rhythm orchestras in 
the first grade and progressed to 
full-fledged symphony orchestras, 


often of professional calibre, in 


not been determined, but the con- 
sistent effect is that emphasis on 
ensemble playing has been shifted 
almost complettely from the or- 
chestra to the band, and there is 


no place in the band for stringed 


























has happened to the public school igh school, Orchestral competi- ‘"St™uments, The strings are the 
America is resounding with sym- orchestra?” tions, ranging in scale from city- 8°"! of the orchestra, without them 
. phony orchestras as it never has ‘ne history of the public school wide to nation-wide, were a prom- there is no symphony; without 
L before. Every tow ‘any size has ae ; ae ine nature of oad teen proper training the young people 
anes k t n of - = has orchestra in America wag an in- inent feature of the school year. ae aalilie ix Gals. ic aad 
’ its oWn orchestra or Is scheming sniring . ee The outcome of this intense in- ~ - ° ‘ 7 
I . : ——— spiring one, but now it seems to in the string sections of the sym- 
l to get one. How did this revolu- have been tragically brief, The dustry was two-fold; a listening ; s , 
tionary situation come about? : ‘ Be AD oa ‘ Seer phony, 
: ; ' : ei first high school symphony orches- Public was created, and a corps Yy soe 
Where have we been able to find tra to receive nation-wide public Of competent symphony performers outh, because of its spontan- 
’ P _— i aie -9 ity -<« =nirs is ¢ “acte 
: so many good musicians? recognition in America made a Was produced. In many commun- ©! and spirit, is attracted by 
I Once upon a time American mu- briuiant debut about ttwenty-five ities the local high school orches- noise, glamour and glitter. The 
. sicians were rare. Instrumental- yearg ago at the National Con- ‘Ta was in effect the municipal band provides all three with its 
: ists for the nation’s few symphony ference of Public School Music SYMphony, a situation which fre- String martial rhythms, its bright 
orchestras had to be imported from Supervisors in Nashville, Tenn- uently led to the formal establish- uniforms and its important role in 
n . ' : ; ‘ tic events ‘ ; y 
Europe. But all the men and women  essee, It inaugurated a remarkable Ment of a professional symphony. wanes events. A Tame fo geet 
, ee ie , iets . : anger al , _ ae publicity but no public school needs 
‘ who are — in symphonies all program of public school orches- Many of the youthful symphonists cities Sie teaiindilian, Sadek ae 
P over the ‘and today are not im- tral training, financed by educa- Went into professional orchestral atin teniinien. heme Sallis Soak thm 
"tod. > ‘ . , 7 . ara - , “ke « aro , > 7 ’ , 1, < , . ; 
mn ported; the majority of them are  {tjgnal budgets (public funds) and Work and are now to be found ' + eel sienatiieditetin ek te 
a en eee sian * lita , fi - , : = 4 ' acess ure O ashy exhibitionis é 3 
_ native Americans; Many were born by such philanthropists as George 5¢attered liberally throughout every infinitely i 
and trained in the communities Eastman, and conducted by such ™ajor orchestra in America, expense of an in a y mere =- 
here Vv are , aving “aie ; - portant and durable contribution 
: where they are now playing. leaders as Dr, Joseph E. Maddy, But where is the public school nee nciadion 
’ . 3 : etait ‘ , o the comm y. 
We are now reaping the rewards now director of the National Mu- orchestra now? The fact is that M * sins , , 
, , ; —_ , . . Musically inc “l students have 
s of one of the most significant de- sic Camp at Interlochen, Mich- it has almost disappeared. Few —— Se ' ” _ . ' 
: : , ‘ e igh-pressure¢ t ands; 
y velopments in the history of Amer- igan, high schools in Texas or other been high So ae = ca ‘ “a 
, : ; : , : , , ‘ some have even been urged to de- 
t ican secondary education; ironi- This remarkable program spread states in the nation have symphony _ . ' r ; 
: ee aoe : eS ser sir firs ove, the violin, the 
s cally, at the same time we are like wildfire, and within ten years- orchestras and even fewer junior on thei pit: " ij 
— . ' . ‘ce _ ar stringed instru- 
facing symphonic bankrupcy _ be- that is, during the early ’30’s— high and elementary schools have coo oF snmae ' 2 : ; 
, ‘ ; , ; » schools the student 
cause we have abandoned that students of all ages were working them, The lack extends even into ment. In some schools the 
development, That development was their way through classical com- the colleges. The exact cause has (Continued on page 22) 
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Preparation Saves Rehearsal Time 


By H. Bryce Jordan 
The University of Texas 


School music directors are often 
heard to complain that they seem 
to accomplish little during rehear- 
Sals because of the shortness of the 
period. It is true that instrumen- 
tal programs in many school sys- 
tems are not alloted sufficient 
rehearsal time, but careful prep- 
aration on the part of the teacher 
can result in complete utilization 
of the time available. 

Students often sense the pres- 
ence or lack of adequate prepara- 
tion on the part of the teacher, 
and are inclined to work harder 
for and respect more the conduc- 
tor who has obviously taken time 
to think about the rehearsal per- 
iod and what is to be done with 
it. 

It is possible to save valuable 
rehearsal time by thoughtful choice 
of material. Obviously, students 
must enjoy playing the music they 
are asked to practice and learn, 
and a considerable portion of the 
so-called “serious” music written 
for school groups is dull even to 
the most inexperienced player. Mel- 
odic material is often uninterest- 
ing, chord progressions are mono- 
tonous, and emotional content is 
practically non-existent. 

Another factor to be considered 
in music selection is that of the 
group’s ability. Although a limited 
amount of editing or re-writing 
can make a difficult number prac- 
tical for educational use, much 
time is wasted in attempting mu- 
sie which is beyond the organiza- 
tion’s technical grasp. The school 
band or orchestra should regularly 
play music that is’ technically 
challenging, but too much of such 
material prevents proper emphasis 
on tonal and aural development. 

In selecting material, the size 
of the group must be kept in mind. 
future programs at which the band 
or orchestra will appear, as well 
as the type of music needed for 
those occasions. 

The practice of the  teacher’s 
learning the music as the _ re- 
hearsal progresses does much to 
cut down efficiency and waste 
valuable minutes. Even the sim- 
plest score must be learned before 
it is presented to the group. 
Study at the keyboard can be a 
tremendous help in becoming fami- 
liar with a work as to melodic 
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and harmonic content, modula- 
tions, and form. Often a conduc- 
tor who is not extremely adept at 
score reading will overlook missed 
notes in the various parts. Such 
mistakes are less likely to escape 
the teacher’s ear if the sound of 


‘the piece is fairly well in mind in 


advance of the rehearsal. This is 
possible for many directors only 
through the use of the piano. 

In addition to understanding 
musical content, the director must 
note the difficult time figures and 
technical passages, and must de- 
iermine the places where alter- 
nate fingerings will be advisable, 
where certain bowings can make 
execution easier and phrasing more 
plausible, and where faulty  in- 
tonation is likely to result. 

There are certain rhythm pat- 
terns which school musicians in- 
variably play wrong; these must 
be noted and called to the group’s 
attention in order that they may 
add the correct interpretation of 
such patterns to their rhythmic 
“vocabulary.” 

Much rehearsal time can be 
saved by careful editing. Although 
most modern band and orchestra 
arrangements for school use are 
well cross-cued, the score should 
be checked for passages assigned 
to instruments not available or to 
players not proficient enough to 
perform them. Sometimes it will 
be necessary to re-write passages 
or whole parts for instruments 
other than those designated in the 
score. This is especially true when 
the parts are solos, are melodie in 
nature, or are important accom- 
paniment figures. 

Although the revision of pub- 
lished band and orchestra ar- 
rangements is too large a subject 
to consider here, a look at the 
more common instrument substi- 
tutions seems in order. 

First, the common substitutions 
in the string family: A third vio- 
lin part is often an adequate al- 
ternate for the viola; the trom- 
bone or basson can often be used 
to substitute for or bolster the 
cello section (the two e flat saxo- 
phones, alto and _ baritone, may 
also be used on cello parts by read- 
ing as treble clef and adding 
three sharps). 

Some of the most practical wind 
instrument substitutions are: For 
oboe, the clarinet or flute; for 


bassoon, the baritone saxophone, 
baritone, or string bass; for horn, 
the trombone, baritone, or flugel- 
horn; for bass clarinet, the tenor 
or baritone saxophone; for alto 
clarinet, the alto saxophone or b 
flat clarinet. 

Setting up chairs, stands, and 
other equipment often takes up 
valuable minutes of the practice 
period. If possible, chairs, stands, 
and music should be in place at 
rehearsal time so that players 
can be seated and begin warming 
and tuning their instruments Stu- 
dents who have free periods just 
before the rehearsal time should 
be appointed to this task, and 
should, in addition, set up the 
percussion instruments and any 
special equipment, such as phono- 
graph and electrical 
tuning device, which is to be used 
during the hour. 


records or 


Ir the band or orchestra shares 
a room with other classes, chairs 
shou!d be readily accessible in two 
or three separate places so that 
there is a minimum of crowding 
and confusion. In this case, a 
pigeon-holed stand case with num- 
bered compartments and_ corre- 
spondingly numbered stands is a 
valuable time-saving device which 
also saves wear and tear on stands. 
A compact music case with num- 
bered compartments for each fold- 
er saves time and eliminates the 
necessity for passing the music 
cut and taking it up during the 
practice period. One player from 
each stand can obtain the music 
as he goes to his chair and replace 
the folder as he leaves. 

The complete order of material 
for the period should be posted 
on a black board clearly visible 
to all players. No time during the 
class period need be consumed in 
arranging music. 

It is unquestioned that school 
groups should be taught to pay 
constant attention to intonation, 
but lengthy periods of tuning do 
not insure an organization that 
plays in tune. An incident which 
took place during a clinic with a 
leading university band will serve 
to illustrate this point. The cli- 
nician first had the group tune 
carefully, then instructed them to 
play with poor embouchures, some 
too relaxed and other too tense. 
It is easy to see that the results 
were anything but pleasant. The 
band was then instructed to adjust 
their instruments so that they 
would be out of tune, and the 
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players were asked to perform a 
number, paying special attention 
to intonation. 

The outcome was that the band 
sounded well despite the handi- 
cap of out-of-tune instruments. 

From this and many every-day 
incidents, it igs clear that a large 
number of school groups spend too 
much time in tuning. It should 
be remembered that no instrument 
can be adjusted to good intonation, 
but must be played in tune. Past 
a certain point, stress should be 
on embouchure and careful lis- 
tening rather than on mechanical 
manipulation. 


A Plea For — 


(Continued from page 21) 


who is able to play a stringed in- 
strument and who could play in 
both groups, will receive credit for 
playing in the band, but not in the 
orchestra. This unfortunate dis- 
crimination against serious work 
is keeping some of the most talent- 
ed students out of the orchestra. 
Consequently, the school orches- 
tra has become a _ stepchild, ana 
an anaemic one at that, because 
the vital organ, the string sec- 
tion, has been so neglected, In- 
strumental training in our public 
schools has become’ unbalanced, 
and like a top-heavy ship, is in 
danger of capcising and sinking 
into the ocean of oblivion. 

How then can we bring the sym- 
phony orchestra back into’ the 
school program and thus insure 
the future of the American sym- 
phony orchestra? The most promis- 
ing solution, the one tried with 
most success on a wide scale, i: 
the Youth Orchestra—in essence 
a return to the program of public 
school music training of ten to 
fifteen years ago, but with im- 
portantt modifications to suit the 
needs and circumstances of the 
time. A skeleton outline of a Youth 
Orchestra plan might include the 
following features: 

1. The solid groundwork for sym- 
phonic performances and appre- 
ciation 
music 


would be entrusted to 
teachers in elementary, 
junior high, and high schools, 
who would give specialized train- 
ing at all grade levels, with em- 


(Continued on page 23) 
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Dr. Leo Sirota Joins Staff Of 
St. Louis Institute Of Music 


Leo Sirota was born in Kiev, 
Russian. At the age of five, he 


was introduced to the public as 


a child prodigy. Four years later 
he was concertizing, playing trios, 
accompanying concert singers, and 
teaching. After finishing the Un- 
iversity and Music-School in Kiev, 
he went to St 


Petersburg where 


he graduated from the St. Peter- 


sbureg Conservatory Then the 
youthful Sirota journeyed to Vien- 
na to become a pupil of Ferruccio 
Busoni, the famed pianist, teach- 
While working 
towards a pianistic career, he al- 


er and composer 


so completed his studies at the 
University of Vienna in music his- 
tory and philosophy, earning a 


Doctor of Philosophy Degree 


In Vienna, Leo Sirota made his 


debut under the baton of Busoni 


with the Vienna Symphony Orches- 
tra. On this occasion he played 
Then 


many suc- 


duo-piano with the maestro 
he began the first of 
Europe, Russia, 


cessful tours oft 


Manchuria, China and Japan. He 
played with symphony orchestras 
under Serge Koussevitzky, Ferruc- 
cio Busoni, Kar] Nielsen, Emil Mly- 
narski, Georges Gorgescu, Vaclav 
lalich and others 

Mr. Sirota’s master classes were 


brilliant successes not only” in 


Vienna, but also in other capitols 
Tokyo, 


Imperial 


of Europe and = Asia In 


where he taught at the 
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Academy of Music, his pupils took 
first prizes for several consecutive 
years in the 


annual nationwide 


music contests. For his interna- 


tional achievements in furthering 


music, the Austrian Government 


honored Mr. Sirota with the of- 
ficial title of Professor. 

Mr. Sirota was concertizing in 
Japan when Pear] Harbor was at- 
tacked. He and Mrs 


confined in an 


Sirota were 
isolated mountain 
village because of 


their strong 


pro-American attitude 

After declared, Mr. 
Sirota played many concerts which 
were 


peace Was 
enthusiastically received by 
the American Forces stationed in 
Japan. His farewell concert was 
dedicated to the memory of Ernie 
Pyle and played in the Ernie Py- 
le Theater in Tokyo. After arriv- 
ing in the United States, Mr. Sirota 
made his debut in Carnegie Hall on 
April 15, 1947 
Through the’ wise 


John P 
President of St 


administra- 
Blake, Jr., 
Louis Institute of 


tion of Dr. 


Music, Dr. Sirota has recently 


joined the staff of 


teachers in the 


distinguished 
latter-mentioned 
William B. Heyne, 


teacher and conductor of 


institution. Dr 
eminent 


the well-known acapello choir 


of this college, is the Director of 


the School of Music. During the 


last academic school year, = stu- 


dents attended this college from 


twenty-five different states 


\ 


Dr. Leo Sirota, Pianist 


A Plea For — 
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phasis on 
Each 


symphony 


stringed instruments. 


school would develop a 


orchestra, composed 
of the best instrumentalists in 
the school, Appropriate measures 
would be adopted to make the 
orchestra as attractive to young 
musicians as the band, if not 


more so. An_ effective device 
would be some variations of the 
slogan, “Anyone can belong to 
the band, butt you have to be 
exceptionally good to make the 
orchestra,” 

In every town with two or more 
schools, the outstanding players 
from the various school orches- 
tras would be brought together 
in a city-wide Youth Orchestra 
under the baton of a capable 
director, Selections for this com- 
posite group should be _ inter- 
preted as the highest honor for 
the young musician, 

To stimulate state-wide and 
nation-wide interest and support, 
periodic contests should be held 
between the various Youth Or- 
chestras on expanding territorial 
scales. 

Age should be no qualifying 
foctor in selecting members of 
the school orchestras and _ the 
youth orchestras. The main goal 
is to get young musicians to 
learn to play and appreciate the 
better music, and Jascha Heiftz, 
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Who began his public career in 


knee britches, says, “The young 
er, the better,” 

The feasibility of the Youth Or 
chestra was demonstrated even be 
fore the need arose when Leopold 
Stokowski took the 
Youth 


all states, on a successful tour ol 


American 
Orchestra, recruited from 
South America, More recently, suc- 
cessful attempts to organize youth 
orchestras have been made in som« 
of the larger cities of the country, 
New York and San 


Francisco. There is no reason to 


notably in 


Suppose that young people of those 
cities are more talented than young 
people of Dallas, Lubbock, Laredo 
or San Antonio. 

Texas has many organizations 
whose stated purpose is to promote 
good music, Many of them, in the 
very act of sponsoring symphony 
orchestras or similar developments, 
have become aware of the vital im- 
portance of the public schools in 
the growth of a 


public attitude 


towards good music, and are 


attempting to accomplish their pur- 


pose through the public schools. 
For example, at its recent con- 
vention in Kerrville, the Fifth 


District of the Texas Federation 
of Music Clubs adopted and pub- 
licized as its 


convention slogan 


th following: 

“YOUTH ORCHESTRAS tor 

which we plead 

Will surely fill a dire need!” 

Whatever the measures adopted, 
there is no gainsaying the pre- 
diction that unless we start NOW 
to train symphonists for the future, 
orches- 


our American symphony 


tras will again be made up of 
our 


players of stringed in- 


European musicians and 
American 
struments will have lost the incen- 
tive to study. 
Otto Wick, Dr. Mus. 
Trinity University 
San Antonio, Texas 


—E — « « 


PURELY 
PERSONAL 


By H. Grady Harlan 


Continued from Page 19) 


Luncheon of the Convention 

The editor was impressed with 
the (1) quality of teachers them 
selves who were in attendance, (2) 


the outstanding performances of 


the students presented, and = () 
the progressive spirit of the As- 
sociation as an organization. It 
was a privilege to have been pre- 


sent. 
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National Guild Of Piano Teachers 


(Two hundred-lifty centers from coast to coast) 
irl Allison, Mus. D, Founder—President, Box 1113, Austin, Texas 





GATES WRAY 


Gates Wray, of Ridgewood, New 
Jersey, winner of Special Award 
to young winner of the Artist 
Class is, according to hig teacher, 
Carl Roeder, “one of the dearest 
boys on earth and one of the most 
remarkable talents it has been my 
priviledge to be associated with.” 
Mr. Roeder should know. He has 
taught in Carnegie Hall forty years. 
He has taught much of the talent 
of Julliard. The young Wray boy 
not only gets a $150 prize, but an 
appearance at Steinway Hall be- 
fore the Piano Teachers Congress 
in March. 


YOUR OPINION 


The SOUTHWESTERN MU- 
SICIAN has tlie exclusive privilege 
of publishing the results of a new 
survey conducted with Guild mem- 
bers in all parts of the United 
States. Each one addressed is ask- 
ed the following question: List 
the names of the persons you con- 
sider the five greatest livingpian- 
ists, 

Miriam Gordon Landrum of Aus- 
tin, Texas leads off with Robert 
Casadesus, Myra Hess, Arthur 
tubenstein, Jose Iturbi, Guiomar 
Novaes. 

Franklyn Carnahan, Cleveland, 
Ohio: Vladimir Horowitz, Claudio 
Arrau, William Kapell, Myra Hess, 
Alexander Brailowsky. 

Violet M. Giller, El1Dorado, Ark.: 
Myra Hess, Arthur Rubenstein, 
Maryla Jonas, Vladimir Horowitz, 
Rudolph Serkin. 


Mrs. H. T. York, Barrington, IIL: 
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LIVING MUSIC ENCLYOPEDIA 


JOINS STAFF OF 


ADJUDICATORS. 


Lewis Lane, Music Consultant 
for the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, is called a “Living Enclyo- 
pedia” by hig fellow workers and 
friends, Unlike a reference work, 
however, he is aglow with human 
interest, warmth and vitality. Be- 
cause of his interest in young 
people he is ready to take on his 
share of the burden of judging for 
the Guild, 

w.. uane has been with NBU .c 
nineteen years. He has overseen 
the cataloging of 95,000 items and 
workers there say that “what is 
missing in the files can usually be 
supplied by his memory.” Busy 
script writers say: “What was 
Mendelssohn’s first composition? 
Did Mozart or Mendelssohn first 
write a complete symphony? When 
did Pinza make his American de- 
but?” 

A request for a survey of all 
American chamber music since 
Colonial times with chronological 
and ensemble listings was supplied 
in a few days, These demands are 
not for a leisurely thesis, but for 
daily broadcasting. People are not 
always accurate With their ques- 
tions. When there are more than 
sixty catalogued songs on one 
Heine poem, the name of the com- 
poser must be right! Mr Lane 
himself verifies that a listener call- 
ed to ask at what hotel in New 
York Beethoven was staying. 

Lane’s own talents are as varied 


TOBIAS MATTHAY AND 
THE A. M. A. 


by Stanley Sprenger 


The influence of the teachings 
of Tobias Matthay have been far- 
reaching for nearly fifty years. In 
1903, while Professor of Piano at 
the Royal Academy of Music in 
London Matthay’s announcement of 
an entirely new approach to piano 
playing was fegarded ag nothing 
more than a fad. Later when the 
editors of the “Musical Times” 
wrote, “And now? The one man’s 
fad (as it had been susposed to be) 
has within ten short years altered 
radically the whole system of piano 
teaching. — Probably never be- 


Grace White, Representative and 





Lewis Lane 


as the musical information he 
classifies. He is not only a music- 
ologist, but acomposer, concert 
pianist, lecturer, writer and pro- 
gram annotator. He studied at In- 
stitute of Musical Art (now Juil- 
liard), New York College of Mu- 
sic, privately with Edwin Hughes 
and Rubin Goldmark. He profited 
by a long friendship with Ignatz 
Friedman. He toured the country 
as a concert pianist when he was 
not yet 20. His “Green Mountain 
Sketches” and “Fragments” are 
frequently played on Guild audi- 
tions. He is guest lecturer to the 
Apollo Boys Choir in Dallas, Tex- 
as; lecturer on Music history for 
City College of N. Y.; archivist 
for the American Leschetizky As- 
sociation; author of program notes 
for leading symphonic organiza- 
tions. 





Mr. Sprenger is president 
of the American Matthay As- 
sociation; chairman of the 
Philadelphia chapter of the 
Guild; founder of the fam- 
ous Sprenger Piano Camp on 


Cape Cod; adjucicator; church 


organist; composer. GW. 











fore in art has an almost world 
wide revolution been accomplished 


Continued on Page 25) 


THE SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN 


Editor, 527W 121st St., New York 
GRACE WHITE, New York 


Dear Southwestern 
Musician: 

Mrs. Philip V. Speir, State Presi- 
dent of The Alabama Federation of 
Music Clubs, is entering Rheta 
Jones for a High School Diploma. 
Rheta has already won a $1500 
(four year) scholarship from East- 
man School of Music. Congratula- 
tions, Rheta! Rheta’s brother, also 
a pupil of Mrs, Speir, won a Guild 
High School Diploma last year, 
and is at Eastman, doing excellent 
work in piano, Clarinet, and aca- 
demic subjects, and was one out 
of 120 Freshmen to make the Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

Hilda Lewis of Bremerton, Wash- 
ington, tells of the keen interest 
of her pupils in maintaining their 
chapter of the National Fraternity 
of Student Musicians. The young 
president, Donna Cloutier, was 
slated for a thrilling trip to Alaska, 
but persuaded her parents to wait 
until after the Guild Auditions in 
Seattle. 

Dorothy Noble Lord of St. Louis 
got out an amusing “Extra” for 
all the members of her chapter, 
reminding them of approaching 
audition time and the coming of 
the famous author, William Krevit, 
to judge. 

Beth Hundall, chairman at Bal- 
timore, thinks out everything! She 
has a neatly arranged multigraphed 
sheet puting forth the advantages 
to the college teacher of member- 
ship in the Guild, 

Augusta Gentsch, of Spokane, 
presents advanced pupils in indivi 
dual recitals, and a recent series 
of programs reveals her scholarly 
ability to balance the traditional 
and accepted with the modern and 
unusual, 

The Shoremount Singers (Anna 
Shoremount, conductor) of Brook- 
lyn, were selected by the World 
Wide Foundation for its broad- 
cast around the world. 

La Salle Spier, Guild chairman 
of Washington, D. C. is lecturing 
on “Esthetics of Piano Playing” 
at the Phillips Memorial Gallery, 
and presenting his pupils in a 
series of recitals featuring the 


Continued on Page 25) 
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Open Letter To Texas Music 
Educators From Ray Wesner 


Since this letter pertains to all 
of us as TMEA members, it seems 
pertinent that it should be printed 
us is: 


February 23, 1948 
Dr. Grady Harlan, Editor-Pub- 
lisher 
SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN 


Brownwood, Box 235, Texas 


Dear Grady: 

At the TMEA meeting in Waco 
last week, some of your committee 
members were good enough to ask 
me for suggestions that would bene- 
fii the exhibitors at any similar 
meetings you may hold in_ the 
future. 

First let me say that no ex- 
hibitor attends these meetings with 
the idea of selling a large amount 
of music, but that we do like ac- 
tivity at our tables and 
the opportunity to 


welcome 
present our 
problems to you in hope that with 
your cooperation the exhibits might 
be stressed a little more and that 
people will be more conscious of 
their being there, and of their 
value to them as music educators. 

My suggestion would be as fol- 
lows; first and most important, the 
program should be planned so 
that the exhibits have a definate 
hour assigned to them each day of 
the session and this should be in 
the printed program, listed thusly 
—“Friday — 1:00 to 2:00 PM — 
Visit the Exhibits” etc. etc. Sec- 
ond, at the opening general session, 
your presiding officer should speak 
in detail about the exhibits, the 
expense to which the various pub- 
lishers and dealers have gone to 
be present and the value of the 
exhibits to the individual teacher. 
At this meeting all exhibitors 
should be present and introduced 
to the meeting, stating the company 
they represent and stand for a 
Third, 
the above procedure should be re- 


moment to be recognized. 
peated at the formal banquet. 
I have before me the program of 
the Colorado Music 
sociation’s meeting held in Denver 
on February 5, 6 and 7 of this 


Educators’ As- 


year, On the fourth page of their 


program they devoted the 
entire page to us under the title 
of “Exhibitors” and underneath a 


listing of the 


have 


various companies 


exhibiting and the name of the 
representative in charge, followed 
by a paragraph reading, “These 
displays present you a fine oppor- 


tunity to see the best in new 
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methods and materials, Be sure to 
examine them carefully.” This is 
very good, 

I hope that you will accept this 
letter in the spirit in which it is 
written and any influence you may 
be able to use in our favor will 
certainly be appreciated, With the 
combining of the T. M. E. A. 
meeting and the Southwestern Sec- 
tional in Ft. Worth next year. we 
will be very happy to have our 
exhibits well atended. 

Sincerey, 
MILLS MUSIC, INC. 
Ray (signature) 
Ray Wesner 
Manager Los Angeles 
Office 
RW:mc 


Grace White — 


(Continued from Page 24) 


major Bach 
Well be waving “Bon 


works, 

Voyage” 
to Ernesto Berumen in March when 
he sails the ocean blue to Havana 
where he will give a recital, 
lecture to teachers, and then judge 
(in Spanish!) the new Havana 
chapter of the Guild. Mme, Maria 
de Castro is the energetic chair- 
man who has made all this pos- 
sible. Mr. Berumen will return to 
New York to prepare his own 
pupils for the auditions, and will 
be one of tthe adjudicators in New 
York, 

Mme. Sturkow Ryder, the fam- 
ous pianist so long in Chicago, 
has sent her new address in Berke- 
ley, California. 

Helen Jackson Bestel of Port- 
land, Oregon, sends a stunningly 
printed program of her choir as 
presented by the Oregon Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs. The program 
is on silver paper, and these days, 
that’s something! 


Amelia Cardwell gave a_ brief 
and spirited talk for the National 
Association for American Compos- 
ers and Conductors at the lovely 
tea at Mrs. Henry Hadley’s home 
in New York. Her subject was her 
presentation of American com- 
South, and the 
response to modern works like the 
Menoti operas and 


positions in the 
Ernest Bacon 
songs. 

In New York itself, the weather 
has been the main subject, In the 
face of it, people are still practi- 
cally all on time to concerts, per- 


haps minus a meal, but smiling. 
Fredrick Jagel packed Town Hall 
with musical celebrities on his 
twentieth anniversary; overflow au- 
dienceg attended Leschetizky teas; 
the Bohemians all arrive at their 
club; the broadcasts are packed; 
the opera is sold out; Carnegie Hall 
no longer holds only sedate con- 
certs on special afternoons and 
evenings, but practically stays open 
all day and night; Associated Mu- 
sic Teachers League presents pupils 
to full houses at Times and Stein- 
way Halls; the Piano TeachersCon- 
gress packs ‘em in 
Thursday; 


first 
Brooklyn Academy of 
Music is packed every night; all 
the High Schools have wonderful 
music courses, And all anybody 
says, when the snow blows down 
the neck and one 


every 


cannot get a 
taxi, is: “Where do all the people 
come from?” 

The current issue of the Mu- 
Quarterly containg this de- 
licious bit, writen in the solemn 
age of 1730,—yes, more than 200 
years ago (Article by Marc Pinch- 
erle on Monteclair): “The art of 
teaching is not easy to acquire. One 
must be playful with some, be 
grave and even a little 
with others The surest way 
of all is to make them think of the 
lesson as something amusing or 
as a reward Children have 
women and 
consent more easily to their sug- 
gestions; 


sical 


severe 


more confidence in 


whence it would 
woman teache! 
would be often still more to be 


seem 
to follow that a 


sought after than a man, and that 
one ought not to offer her a small- 
er fee.”” THAT in 1730! 


Tobias Mathay — 


(Continued from page 24) 





in so short a space of time.” 

What was this fad and why 
should it have created such a stir? 
Why had some disparaged his con- 
cept of relaxation and why had 
others accepted it? The answers 
are to be found in two important 
volumes which Matthay left as a 
legacy to the pianistic world; the 
first, “Visible and Invisible.” and 
the second, “Intrepretation.” 

Many Americans eager to ap- 
praise the Matthay approach jour- 
neyed to London, There they fol- 
lowed a path which led to true 
relaxation in piano playing. Their 
enthusiam was boundless, 

In 1925 the American Matthay 
Association was founded by these 
followers for the purpose of per- 
petuating Matthay’s teachings. To- 
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day this Association boasts an 


active membership of remarkably 


successful performers and 


teach- 
ers. Among those from the South- 
west are Putnam Aldrich, Louise 
B. Snipes, Staffel, Mary 
Goodbar Morgan, Lois Mills, Helen 
Gunderson, Livingston H. Mitchell, 
Clarence Burg, William Lytle Pow- 


ell and many others who carry on 


Telka 


the teachings learned a Ccompara- 
tively short time ago in a school 
on Wimpole Street. 


Your Opinion — 

(Continued from Page 24) 
Casadesus, Rubenstein Hess, Ser- 
kin, Horowitz. 

Olive M. Ritter, Concordia, Kan- 
sas: Josef Hofmann, Iturbi, Hess, 
Rubenstein, Edwin Hughes. 

Effa Ellis Pertield, 
City: Horowitz, 
Hess, Moiseiwitsch, 


York 
Arrau, 


New 
Novaes, 


There will be more in the next 
issue, 

Music produces a kind of plea- 
sure which human nature cannot 
do without.—CONFUCIUS: The 
Book of Rites, XVII, C.500 B. C. 


“Listen to music religiously, as 
if it were the last strain you might 
hear.”"—Henry David Thoreau. 





“\fodern music is as dangerous 
as cocaine.”—Pietro Mascagni. 





Genevieve Huckstep 


Genevieve Huckstep, former cho- 
ral director from Kansas, has re- 
“cently joined the Los Angeles Edu- 
cational Office of Mills Music, 
Inc. of New York City. She will 
be associated with Ray Wesner in 
representing their firm in the west- 
ern territory. 
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REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC 


PIANO-EDUCATIONAL 


KIDDIES DELIGHT, Barry 
Gray, (Mills); this album contains 
twelve happpy little stories in song 
artistically illustrated by the com- 
poser which he has aptly termed 
“Original Musical Novelties”. The 
selections are not difficult and 
appeal to children of all ages. 

ANIMAL PARADE, Everett 
Stephens, (J. Fischer); a good 
second grade recital number hav- 
ing a “catchy” melody. The lett 
hand offers a good staccato chord 
practice for the young student. 

PIZZICATO POLKA, J. Strauss, 
arranged by James Palmeri, (Schir- 
mer); this popular number now can 
be obtained in this third grade ar- 
rangement in the key of C. This 
is an effective number well ar- 
ranged and edited. 

LOVES’ OWN SWEET SONG, 
E. Kalman, (Marks); This num- 
ber better known to the public as 
“SARI WALTZ”, ig one in a series 
of “THE FIRST YEAR IN MU- 
SIC” arranged by Louis Sugarman 
for young beginners, 

GIANNINA MIA, (FROM THE 
COMEDY-OPERA “THE FIRE- 
Fisx''), Friml, (Schir- 
mer); a good third grade arrange- 
ment has been made of this well 
known number by James Palmeri. 

DANCES BY GREAT MAS- 
TERS, edited and compiled by 
Felix Guenther, (Marks); this fine 
collection aims to show the his- 
torical development of the various 
types of dances in concert music. 


Rudolph 


lt embraces a period of two cen- 
turies of music in dance forms 
Written by composers ranging from 
Purcell to Chopin. In addition, the 
dances themselves have been sel- 
ected with a view toward charac- 
terizing the art of their creators 
us well as being exemplary in 
musical values, 

TWO PIANOS, FOUR HANDS, 
(Leeds Music Corp.); CONCERTO 
No. 2 by Tchaikowsky, MARCH, 
OP. 99 by Prokofieff. Watch for 
these numbers, 

PIANO, SABRE DANCE- sim- 
plified version by Lou _ Singer, 
(Leeds Music Corp.) You will like 
this piece, 

CLASSICS IN KEY KOLOR, 
compiled and arranged by Mary 
Bacon Mason, (Ditson); this col- 
lection introduces a unique method 
of writing music in which each 
note is the color of its correspond- 
ing piano key, black if played on 
a black key and white if played on 
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Contemporary music reviewed by Frederick L. Thiebaud, 
Associate Professor of Piano, Howard Payne College, 
Brownwood, Texas 


a white key. The composer claims 
this would enable one to read 
music in any key without first 
mastering aud arpeggios. 
Maybe the composer has something 
there! 

O SAY, CAN YOU HEAR? 
(Bks. I and II), L. Margueritte 
House, (Mills); these two volumes 
will provide a stimuli to the busy 
public school music 


scales 


teacher in 
the teaching of music appreciation. 
The selections and _ stories re- 
presented are among the most 
familiar in musical literature. The 
author ig well qualified in this 
tield by her experience in the 
Shorewood schools in Milwaukee. 
PIANO-ENSEMBLE 

RUSSIAN PICNIC, Harvey En- 
ders, (Schirmer); a brilliant num- 
ber written for two pianos, four 
hands, based on themes from Rus- 
sian folk-tunes, This number which 
abounds in rhythmic and melodic 
variety throughout would make a 
fine encore selection for student 
recitals as it is of moderate dif- 
ficulty. 

ORGAN 

SONG OF AUTUMN, Perry 
Wicker McDonald, (Presser); both 
the Hammond and Pipe-Organ reg- 
istration are indicated in this sel- 
ection, Pastoral in character and 
of medium difficulty, the average 
organist will find this number to 
be suitable for offertory and volun- 
taires, 

VOCAL SOLO 

BILLY OF THE DARBIES, Dav- 
id Diamond, (Elkan-Vogel); the 
text of this song is taken from the 
“Ballad? from the ‘short novel 
“Billy Bud, Foretopman” by Her- 
man Melville. This is one of a 
group of seven songs written by 
David Diamond who died in 1944, 

TWiLIGHT TRAIL, Richard 
Manning, (G. Schirmer); a little 
western cow-boy song quite tuneful 
and interesting as a light encore 
number. It may be obtained in 
either high or low voice. 

LIFE ETERNAL, Albert Hay 
Malotte, (Schirmer); one of Mr. 
Malotte’s most recent numbers, the 
words are also written by the com- 
poser. It may be had in either med- 
ium or high voice. 

CHORUS 

THE STARS LOOK DOWN, 

Russel Hancock Mills, (Fitzsim- 


mons); a fine selection tor four 
part men’s chorus in the popular 
vein. The range is well within that 
of the average college glee club. 

EVEN LIGHTER GROW MY 
SLUMBERS, (Fitzsimmons); this 
number, one of Brahms _lovliest 
compositions is arranged for four 
part women’s voices by Walter 
Goodell. A well trained and dis- 
ciplined group is necessary for a 
successful performance, 

THE BLACK STEED, V. Zak- 
larov, (Russian-American); the 
arrangement is by Hugh Ross for 
four part mixed chorus, This song 
has been translated into English 
and adapted for use by American 
Choral Societies and also by school 
and college choruses. 

IF I LOVED YOU, Richard 
Rodgers, (Williamson Music Inc.); 
a three part mixed chorus number 
arranged by William Stickles, tak- 
en from the musical play “CAROU- 
SEL”. Any good high school group 
could perform this number. The 
range is easy. 

O LORD, MAKE NO TARRY- 
ING, Theodore Fitch, (C. Fischer); 
arranged for four part mixed cho- 
rus with words taken from the LXX 
Psalm. The character of the music 
follows the text throughout ex- 
ceptionally well. However a fine 
choir with good singers is demand- 
ed to give it the best interpretation. 
It is most effective sung A Capella. 

CRADLESONG, V._ Rebikoff, 
(Marks); this melodic number may 
now be obtained in three part cho- 
rus for women’s voices, the English 
adoption is by Olga Paul. The num- 
ber is simple and yet has a Cer- 
tain charm which should please 
any high school group. 

CALL TO WORSHIP, Bob Mit- 
chell, (Neil A. Kjos); (S. A. T. B.) 
this number is written expressly 
for the church call, The harmonies 
are simple and the style is dignified. 

MOST WONDROUS KINGDOM, 
Leland B. Satern, (Neil A. Kjos); 
a good four part anthem for mixed 
chorus based on the old chorale. 
This composition igs most effective 
sung A Capella although the ac- 
companiment is optional, A large 
well trained choir would be neces- 
sary in order to achieve the desired 
effect in the climaxes as the voices 
are frequently divided. 

MARY THROUGH A THORN- 
WOOD’S GONE, Annabel Morris 
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S3uchannan, (J. Fischer); another 
fine four part A Capella selection 
for mixed chorus, The text ig taken 
from a traditional German carol 
with English translation by Richard 
Chase and the composer, The Aeo- 
lian mode is dominant throughout 
the composition, 
ENSEMBLE 

THREE EQUALE FOR FOUR 
TROMBONES, Beethoven, 
(Marks); adapted for trumpet and 
three trombones by Emil Kahn. 
These numbers were written origin- 
ally for two alto, a tenor and bass 
trombone. Inasmuch as the alto 
trombone is rarely used at present, 
the upper part was given to the 
trumpet in this adaption. 

VALSE FROM “THE CHRIST- 
MAS TREE", V. Rebikoff, (Rus- 
sian-American); transcribed for 
flute and piano or violin and piano, 
this composition is of medium dif- 
ficulty, however it requires a good 
knowledge of phrasing and mus- 
icianship. 

“RUSH 
KONG” by 
iginally introduced as a piano solo 


HOUR IN HONG 


Abram Chasins, or- 


on the concert stage by Joseph 
Hoffman, and since featured by 
many artists, is now published by 
J. Fischer & Bro. in an arrange- 
ment for orchestra, Arturo Tosca- 
nini was attracted by this musical 
novelty some years ago and con- 
ducted a symphonic version of it 
with the New York Philharmonic 
Society Orchestra. The present pub- 
lished arrangement is a less dif- 
ficult setting and adapted for use 
by educational, studio and light 
concert orchestras, 

Morton Gould and his orchestra 
will feature “INTERPLAY” with 
Gould playing the piano at a con- 
cert in Worchester, Mass. on Feb- 
ruary 3rd. Grainger is 
“INTER- 
PLAY” for piano and orchestra 
with Fabien 
Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra 
on February 22nd, The album of 
“INTERPLAY (American  Con- 
certette)” played by Marton Gould 
at the piano with the Robin Hood 
Dell Orchestra of Philadelphia, has 
just been released by Columbia rec- 
ords (Set Mx 289). 

“A WORKBOOK IN THE FUN- 
DAMENTALS OF MUSIC” by 
Owen Reed, professor of music, 
Michigan State College, has just 


Perey 


scheduled to perform 


Savitzky and _ the 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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Would Bach hear a colleague play, the man was a_ severe teacher, he was vhose pupil wins a high 














rating? 
Do It? who adjusted the quill plectrums “loved.” He must have’ loved Bach would have moments of 
‘ of his own harpsichord, invented others, for that is the only way Peredom with our ignorance, yul 
By Grace White a lute, directed the organ builders to be loved. He must bave om garity and selfishness, but for the 
and thought out the tempered scale, forgiving, patient, gentle and kind most part of his own zest for 
, ‘Editor's Note: Grace White, lazy? He is the kind of member Nothing that we read about Bach ie. his interest in every detail of 
| national representative of the Na- Who would arrive at the stroke’ jndicates the slightest arrogance music, his greatness as a man as 
tional Guild of Piano Teachers, of the clock! In fact, he prayed daily for gui- Well 45 & musician, Would per 
was Associate Professor of Music That leaves us with two other dance by the Almighty. He was Meate and sweeten our atmosphere, 
at Syracuse University for nine possibilities. If Bach was asked always investigating the new, try- @"4 instead of his being dragged 
vears. She is well-known as a to join us would he be too “busy’’? ing to find better ways to do the down, he would lift us up 
composer of violin, piano music Would the direction of the orches- daily tasks We might not reeognize him 
and songs. She wrote that very” tra, the choir, practicing on the The author of St. Matthew’s Pas- ight away as “uresidential mater- 
popular teaching piece “Black  clavier, violin, cello, organ, teach- sion, B Minor Mass. Art of the ; ° 
t Magic.) By permission of Associ- ing of his countless children, nep- Fugue, also wrote what. had he (Continued on page 90) 
: ated MTA Bulletin. hews and nieces, directing a school, been with us today, even he might 
A The musician’s musician —Bach religious study, etc. etc., keep him have called “teaching music” Review of New - 
be -was not just a composer, or an too occupied to attend meetings? little minuets and gavottes, and 
7 organist, or an inventor, —he was The well proved idea that “if you the Two and Three Part Inven- (Continued from Page 26) 
5 also a teacher. If he were living Want a thing done, ask a busy tions. He, who could evolve double ceainn 
O now he would join a local organi- Person to do it’ would well apply choruses and complicated concerti, been published by Mills Music, Ine. 
by zation such as the Associated Music ‘© Bach. It is true he did not was also interested in developing Alex North’s “REVUE FOR 
e Teachers League, Inc., of New have modern problems, but ne young talent. The limitless scope  , LARINET AND ORCHESTRA” 
York, and a national one, for in- ad gees of his own — We of the master’s interests is an in- is being published by Mills Music, 
-iance, the National Guild of Pi- 8Touse abeut the subways and dex to how he would participate 
F. ano Teachers? Would the greatest uses, but he did not have them in our affairs. Would he ente an 
oa composer of all times be too lofty, be walked. Can you imagine Bach pupils in our Association recitals, Morris Levine will conduct the 
od too busy, or too lazy to share with ‘Saying he was “too busy” to do National Guild Auditions, and Fed “Y" Symphonic Workshop in a per- 
O, others in the promotion and dev- something? eration contests? Undoubtedly in formance of “LAMENT FOR OR- 
t- lopment of the study of his art? Now, here's the rub! Would all of them. He knew how to CHESTRA” by A. W. Binder on 
Mi Even a child who has read the Bach be too “lofty” to join our teach. His pupils might not all get February 15th at the Y.M.H.A., 
i least biography could dispose of organizations of music teachers? first place, for he would have the %2nd Street, New York City. 
the third adjective; there was Would he pull his coat collar up varying responses of any other Guy Frazier Harrison and the 
G not a lazy bone in John Sebas- end the corners of his mouth teacher, but they would be among Rochester Civic Orchestra on Feb- 
r- tian’s body! The beaver music, down and mutter about “stand- the best. And can’t you see Bach  ruary 8th will perform “Radio City 
lo the man who walked 200 miles to ards’? We read that, though he congratulating another teache Snapshots” by Joseph Wagner. 
yh / 
by eee 
Dy ‘ \ 
ae MUSIC OF ALL PUBLISHERS : 
t \ \ 
\ \ 
a- 
al ” . ‘ . 
“i NEW BANDS BY SOUTHERN CONTEST MUSIC ON SHORT NOTICE 
c } HAPPY BIRTHDAY , CONDUCTORS SCORES ' 
Lit 4 March, swing and * meter arrangement Mildred Hill — Arr. \ 
b- by Charles Lee Hill... . Full Band $1.00 (The familiar “Happy BAND OR ORCHESTRA MUSK d 
if- ) Birthday to You” song — used all through the year. Get this finely CHORAL MUSK ? 
ise arranged standard.) First time published for band. SOLOS AND ENSEMBLES 
ht ) HIGHLANDER enuwerenwerny oe 
March — Irons... . Full Band $1.00 (Written for the Highlander — 
Wa , Festival Celebration — 1948, Dallas, Texas.) ' : , 
ith ‘ TO THE PIONEERS THE FINEST VARIETY OF METHODS 
n- \ Overture Simmons ‘ ’ ‘ - \ 
7 , Full Band $4.00 — Sym. Band $6.00. (A tine Class C overture.) STUDIES AN D C OLLECTIONS TO ? 
is } RHUMBANA BE FOUND ANYWHERE } 
.R- ? Simmons 
tra , Full Band $3.00 Svm. Band $4.00 ——-- , 
oe pits eller gory ages Rs easy, and which will please you, eyrg ON HARMONY — THEORY — MUSICAL SUBJECTS. 
of { CONCERTO for a ONE-ARMED PAPERHANGER DICTIONARIES ? 
on- Novelty Schlabach 
uld Full Band $2.50 — Sym. Band $3.50 ; 
0d (Taking the country by storm. Play this intended “corny” novelty WRITE FOR INFORMATION ON ANY MUSICAL { 
has and pick your audience up out of the aisles!) PUBLICATION ? 
a ; \ 
‘ Write For Complete Catalog 
) \ 
\N- , 
|e SOUTHERN MUSIC COMPANY | 
sic, , ) 
just 830 E. Houston Street San Antonio, 6, Texas 
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By 
DON W. MORTON, Head 
Division of Fine Arts 

John Tarleton Agricultural College 

I believe that our Profession 
needs an official periodical for the 
expression of the membership, in- 
dividually and collectively. We of 
the several associations have desig- 
nated the Southwestern Musician 
as this medium. We _ therefore 
should support the magazine finan- 
cially in every way possible. I have 
assumed the responsibility of en- 
larging the Professional Directory 
because (1) the listing is a highly 
valuable service at a small annual 
fee of $5.00, and (2) a large num- 
ber of said listings will materially 
aid in the administration of the 


fiscal program of the magazine. 
Every certified music teacher 
should apply for listing. 

ABILENE 


BURFORD, Leonard, M. A., Direc- 
tor, Department of Music, Abi- 
lene Christian College. 

BYNUM, Raymond T. Director De- 
partment of Band Music, McMur- 
ry College, Abilene, Texas. 

HARWELL, Allee Dyer, Piano, Stu- 
dio, 300 Grape St., Abilene. 

WILLIAMS, Thos. S., Mus. D., 
Dean, Department of Music, 
McMurry College. 

AMARILLO 

ARNOLD, Beckie Reeder—Pianist 

Staff, Member, Musical Arts Con- 

servatory, Telephone 6559. 

CURTIS, Russell C.—Pianist ac- 
companist and faculty member 
of Amarillo College, Phone 6275. 

EVANS, Mrs Julia Dean—Amarillo 
Senior High School, Director, 
Acappella Choir. 

GLENN, Gladys M., B.M., M.A., Mus. 
D.; President, and Teachers of 


Piano, Musica] Arts Conserva- 
tory. 
JACKSON, Folsom D.—Dean of 


Fine Arts and teacher of voice, 
Amarillo College, Phone 6275. 
JOHNSON, Ardath—Pianist and 
faculty member of the Musical 
Arts Conservatory, Phone 28385. 
PASCHAL, Mrs. E. A., Teacher of 
Singing, Musical Arts Conserva- 
tory; 1710 Tyler, Amarillo, Tex. 
ARLINGTON 
IRONS, Earl D., Mus. D., cornetist, 
conductor, composer. Professor, 
Chairman of Fine Arts Division 
and Director of Bands of North 
Texas Agricultural College. 

AUSTIN 

ALLISON, Irl—President, National 
Guild of Piano Teachers, Inc.; 
American College of Musicians; 
and National Fraternity of Stu- 
dent Musicians. Sponsorships of 
the National Piano Playing Au- 
ditions. Address: Box 1113, Aus- 
tin, Texas. 

LANDRUM, Miriam Gordon-—Texas 
School of Fine Arts, 200 West 
19th, Austin 21, Texas. 

NELL PARMLEY, Mus. D., College 
Examiner and State Director of 
Music, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Austin, Texas. 

BEAUMONT 

METEYARDE, Lawrence, A.R.C.M., 
Mus. D., Organist-Pianist-Choir- 
master, St. Mark’s Episcopal 
Church, Beaumont, Texas. 
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MILAM, Lena, B.S., M.M., Mus. D., 
Supervisor Music Education, 
Beaumont City Schools. 


BISHOP 
FOSTER, Estill—Director of Mus- 
ic. Bishop High School. 


BROWNWOOD 

BARTHOLOMEW, Mrs. _ E. C.- 
Teacher of Piano, Theory, Organ; 
Progressive Series of Piano; Or- 
ganist, First Methodist Church, 
907 Center. 

DOUGLAS, Mavis, B.A., M.M. Three 
years in Europe; two summers 
with Westminister Choir School; 
Past Faculty Member, Chicago, 
Musical College. Studio 1512 Vin- 
cent Ave. Choirister, First Meth- 
odist Church. 

FRANSEE, Gabriel—Teacher of 
Voice Department of Music, How- 
ard Payne College. 

GRAHAM, John Patrick, Tenor, 
B.M., M.M., Assistant Professor 
ot Voice, Howard Payne College, 
Brownwood, Texas. 

GREEN, Clyde, Instructor of Pi- 
ano, Howard Payne’ College, 
Brownwood, Texas. 

HARLAN, H. Graay—Chairman, 
Department of Music, Howard 
Payne College. 

KING, Conway E.—Teacher of 
Military Band Instruments; Di- 
rector of Instrumental Music, 
Brownwood Public Schools. 

LANGFORD, Luther L.—Student 
Assistant, Department of Music, 
Howard Payne College. 

LANGFORD, Mrs. Mabel King, B. 
M.—Piano-Accompanist, Depart- 
ment of Music, Howard Payne 
College. 

MAE BRANNON, Professor of Mu- 
sic. Chairman, Dept. of Music, 
Daniel Baker College, Brown- 
wood, Texas. 

PARKS, Chester L.—Teacher of 
Violin, Department of Music, 
Howard Payne Cetiege. 

THIEBAUD, Frederick L.—Teach- 
er of Piano, Department of Mus- 
ic, Howard Payne College. 


CANYON 


CLARK, Wallace R., B.M., B.A., 
Mus. D.—Professor and Chair- 
man of Department of Music, Di- 
rector, Madrigal Singers, West 
Texas State Teachers College. 

COMMERCE 


JOHNSON, Roy J., Director, De- 
partment of Music, East Texas 
State College. 

CORPUS CHRISTI 

HELEN JONES, Teacher of Piano. 
400 Palmero St., Corpus Christi, 
Texas. 

DALLAS 

BECK, Irma, Piano Harmony Stu- 
dios, 5119 Junius Street, Dallas, 
Texas. 

BEDFORD, Winifred, B. Mus.— 
Studio, Whittle Music Co. 3413 
Meredith St. 

BOETTCHER, Edmund F., Tenor 
Soloist, First Methodist Church, 
Temple Emanuel; Conductor, 
Dallas Male Chorus, Inc.; Gover- 
nor, Texas Male Chorus Associa- 
tion; Texas Governor, Associated 
Male Choruses of America, Inc. 
1815 Coombs St. 


DAISY POLK SCHOOL FOR SING- 
ERS—2917 Reagan Street; Phone 
L-2507, Dallas, Texas. 

DOUGHERTY, Bruce — Voice-Cho- 
rus, Hockaday Junior College, 
Dallas, Texas. 

DOWNING, W. B.—Voice. Downing- 
Walsh Studios, Whittle Music 
Co., 1108 Elm. 

FERGUSON, Alice Knox, A.A.G.O. 
Teacher of Organ, Piano, Theory. 
Organist - Choirmaster, Christ 
Episcopal Church, 2723 Fair- 
mount, Dallas 4, Texas. 

FURR, Cleo Frost, B.M.—Piano, 
Theory. 4218 Throckmorton, Dal- 
ias 4, Texas. 

GOLDEN, Mrs. J. Roscoe—Teacher 
of Voice, Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas 5, Texas. 

HARTMAN, Ida Maxwell, Teacher 
of Piano-Theory. Private and 


Class Instruction. Studio 5319 
Richard, Dallas 6, Texas. 
HENRY SANDERSON, A.A.G.O. 


Organist and Chairman, St. Mat- 
thews Cathedral, 51090 Ross Ave- 
nue, Dallas, Texas. 

HOCKADAY—The Music Institute, 
Voice, Piano, Harp, Violincello, 
Violin, Theory. Dallas 6, Texas. 

HUTCHESON, Isabel—Piano. Win- 
ter Studio, Brook Mays Building 
Dallas. Summer Music Colony, 
Boulder, Colorado. 

KASZYNSKI, Hubert—-Concert Pi- 
anist, Conductor, Choir Master, 
Teacher Piano, Organ, Theory. 
4337 Avondale, Dallas. 

KYLE, Maude Davis—Voice-Piano; 
4513 Cole Avenue, Dallas, Texas. 

LITTLE, Mary Grace, B. M.—Or- 
gan, Piano, Piano Ensemble, 
Theory, Harmony. Studios, 5622 
Swiss Ave., Dallas 14, Texas. 

MRS. EDGAR M. WELLS, Teacher 
of Voice, 121 South Mont Clair, 
Dallas, 11, Texas. 

McKAY, Myrtle, Pianist-Dramatist. 
Available for concerts; 511 E. 
10th St., Dallas, Texas. 

NEUMEYER, Carl, M. A., Assist. 
Dean, The School of Music, 
Southern Methodist University. 

PHIPPEN, Mrs. Laud German— 
Piano. 3508 Potomac Ave., Dal- 
las. Phone L-7; 249 Normal class- 
es; Revised Dunning System in- 
cluding advanced grades; Car- 
rick Creative Music. 

POLK, Daisy~ School for Singers; 
2917 Reagan Avenue; Ph. L-2507 
(Oak Lawn) Dallas, Texas. 

POTEET, Dora—-Organ Department 
Southern Methodist University. 

SANDERSON, Henry, A. A. G. QO. 
Organist and choir master, Saint 
Matthew's Cathedral. 

SMITH, Mrs. Albert E.—Teacher of 
Voice, 5637 Richmond, Dallas 6, 
Texas. 

SUSONG,  Bessie—-Piano Studio, 
4349 Southern. Phone J8-5602. 
VILLAGE MUSIC REVIEW CLUB, 
Sponsor of Edward and Jean 
Deis, Duo-Pianists (Sept.-May) 

Scott Hall. 

VIRGINIA FRANCE, Pianist-Teach- 
er; Ph. 1156, Class Piano; City 
Schools. Res. Studio, and 301 
Whittle’s, 2309 Pennsylvania, 
Dallas, Texas. 

TODD, Harold Hart—-Professor of 
Piano, Theory , Composition, 
Southern Methodist University. 
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VAN KATWIJK, Paul-—Dean of 
School of Music, Southern Meth- 
odist University. 

WALSH, Annette—Piano. Downing- 


Walsh Studios, Whittle Music 
Co. 1108 Elm. 
WHITTLES - The Southwest’s 


Most Complete Music House, 1108 


Elm Street. Wm. H. Beasley, 
Pres. 

DECATUR 
WOOTTON, Charles F., Pianist, 


Chairman, Department of Music, 
Decatur Baptist College. 
DENTON 

DR. SILVIO SCIONTI, Artist Pro- 
fessor of Piano, North ‘Texas 
State College, Denton, Texas. 

JONES, William E. — Professor of 
Music, Texas State College for 
Women. 

LEAKE, Elizabeth, B.S., Graduate 
Cincinnati College of Music. Ar- 
thur Schnabel, Berlin. Matthay 
Pianoforte School. Associate Pro- 
fessor of Music, T.S.C.W. 

LEWIS, John, Ed. D., Director De- 
partment of Music, Texas State 
College for Women, Denton, 
Texas. 

MARY McCORMICK, ‘Teacher of 
Singing, Director, Department of 


Opera, School of Music, North 
Texas State College, Denton, 
Texas. 


OWSLEY, Stella, B. S., M 
D. Dramatic Lyric Soprano, 
Teacher of Singing, Author of 
“Helpful Hints to Singers” and 
“The Child Voice.” Texas State 
College for Women. 

PETTITT, Harian. Conservatoire 
de Paris, Curtis Institute of Mus- 
ic, Matthay Pianoforte, School, 
Associate Professor of Music, 
T.eoc.W. 


A., Mus. 


ELDORADO 

TURNER, Mollie, Director, Eldora- 
do School of Music, Eldorado, 
Texas. 

EL PASO 

ALEXANDER, Birdie—Teacher of 
Piano and Theory, 1837 Grand- 
view Avenue, E] Paso, Texas. 

LAMA, Mrs. Tonny-—-Teacher of 
Piano and Voice, 1700 N. Mesa; 
Ph. Main 6075 

THE MORGAN Piano Studios, 1323 
Montana St.; Ph. Main 885, El 
Paso, Texas. 

HEMMLE, Gene, Director Depart- 
ment of Music, Texas College of 
Mines and Metallurgy. 

FORT WORTH 
ACERS, Victor B. — Graduate New 


England Conservatory; Director, 
Fort Worth Boys Choir; Soloist, 
Teacher of Voice, Song Leader, 
Composer, Telephone Ph _ 8-6102. 


BELLAH, Donald W., B. Mus... M. 
M.—Chairman, Division of Fine 
Arts, Professor of Organ; Texas 
Wesleyan College. Fort Worth 5. 

LOSH INSTITUTE of Music and 
Expression. 1408 Blue Bonnet 
Road. 

MARSH, William J., Choral Direc- 
tor T.C.U. and Lady of Victory 
College Organist and Composer, 
3525 Modlin St. 

MARTIN, Marian Douglas—Pian- 
ist-Teacher—Affiliated with Tex- 
as Christian University. 
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FORT WORTH 

McCORKLE, T. Smith, Ph. D., Dean 
School of Fine Arts, T.C.U.; Lec- 
turer, Violinist, Conductor, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

McNEELY, Mr. Edwin—Teacher of 
Voice; McNEELLY, Mrs. Edwin— 
Teacher of Piano; School of Sa- 
cred Music, Southwestern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary. 

MOORE, Wayland B., Bb. M. Teacher 
of Piano and Organ. Studio 615 
College Avenue. 

MORRIS, Brooks—Teacher of Vio- 
lin, 1614 Sunset ‘lerrace, Phone 
2-6571. 

NEELY, Mrs. Rogers, Teacher of 
Voice. Affiliated with T. C. U. 
Private Studio: 2229 Mistletoe 
Blvd., Ft. Worth, Texas. 

PRO ARTE STRING QUARTET— 
Marlus Thor, first violin; George 
Orum, second violin; E. Clyde 
Whitlock, Viola; Samuel Ziegler, 
Violincello, Chamber Music Re- 
citals. Mrs. George Conner, Man- 
ager, 421 Conner Ave., Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

REYNOLDS, Dr. IL. E. 
in Church Music, Lectures on 
Music and the Scriptures. Mrs 
Reynolds, teacher of class piano; 
Southwestern Baptist Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 

SLAWSON, Mary, B.M., M.M., As- 
sistant Professor, Piano and 
Theory, Texas Wesleyan College, 
Fort Worth, Texas 

TEXAS WESLEYAN COLLEGE, 
School of Fine Arts—Major 
Fields; Piano, Violin, Voice, Or- 
gan, and School Music. A faculty 
of accomplished artists with 
teaching experience. Law Sone, 
President. 

TILLETT, Jeanette 
Teacher, Director, Fort 
Conservatory of Music; 
Texas Christian 
S. Henderson 

WHITLOCK, E. Clyde—Faculty, 
Texas Christian University, and 
Fort Worth Conservatory; Music 
Editor Fort Worth Star-Tele- 
gram; Director Texas Music 
Teachers Association. 426 S. Hen- 
derson. 

WRAY, J. Campbell — Director, 
School of Sacred Music South- 
western Baptist Seminary. 

LANKFORD, Grace Ward, Pianist 
Teacher - Accompanist - Concerts 


Field-work 


Pianist, 

Worth 
Faculty, 
University. 426 


Studio: 1135 Mistletoe Drive, 
Arlington Studio: 614 E. Abram 
St. 
HARLINGEN 
DAVID ORMESHER, Teacher of 


Singing, Harlingen, Texas. 
HOUSTON 
FABRIGUEZ, Lillie House, B. M. 
(formerly of Bush Conservatory) 
Piano, Normal Training, Theory. 

1505 Hawthorne. 

GRAHAM, Mrs. John Wesley— 
President Graham Music Studiog 
Atop the San Jacinto. C6166-Cap- 
itol 6167. 

HOUSTON CONSERVATORY of 
Music—Mozart Hammond, Direc- 
tor-—All branches of Music—Ful- 
ly Accredited. 

KBARNEY, Jane Mahaffey—School 
of Piano, 2190 Marshall Ave. 
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MURDOCK, R. E. Teacher-Di- 
rector City Schools; University of 
Houston, 2007 Lamar Street. 
SOL'LTHERN SCHOUL OF FINE 
AR1S—Homer Springfield, Pres- 
ident. 
HUNTSVILLE 

PORTER, Euell—Director of Vocal 
Music, Sam Houston State Col- 
lege. 

KILGORE 

MARTENSEN, Thelma—sSoprano. 
Teacher of Singing, Choir Direc- 
tor. Chairman, Department of 
Music, Kilgore College. 

KINGSVILLE 

CHIDESTER, L. W., Ph. D.—Chair- 
man Division of Fine Arts, Tex- 
as College of Arts and Industries. 

LUBBOCK 

BARBARA BROWNING (Student in 
Julliard), 2114 24th Street, Lub- 
bock, Texas. 

BLITZ, Julien Paul—Director, De- 
partment ot Music, Texas Tech- 
lulvgical College. 

WILEY, D. O., Mus. D.—Conductior 
Texas Technological College 
Bands. “One of the Nation’s Fin- 
est Bands.” 

MIDLAND, iEXAS 

Oithk, Laverne and Howard, Avail- 
able Solo, duet and two-piano 
Kecitals, and for Lectures to 
Teachers. Write 

PEARSALL 

MRS. GEORGE BLACKALLER, 
Teacher of Piano, Pearsall, Tex- 
as. 

SAN ANTONIO 

BURGER, Joseph, B.M.—Baritone. 
Teacher, Trinity University. 

EDWARDS, Mary Stuart—Soprano. 
TVeacher of Singing, 115 Hum- 
phrey Avenue, San Antonio, Tex- 
as. 

FLORENCE BENTE PIANO STU- 
DIO, 124 Harrison, Alamo Hgts. 
Teacher of Curtis Piano Course. 


FOX, Oscar J.—3828 E. Mulberry 
Ave. 
HERTWIG, Meta, B. M.—Teacher 


of Piano Harmony, Theory. Class 
and Individual Studio, 1730 W. 
Magnolia. 
HOISHOLT, Mary Spencer—Pianist 
Assoc. Royal Manchester College 
of Music, 1039 Kayton Avenue. 
KENNEDY, Mrs. E. J. Studio: 246 
Quentin Drive. Phone 2-26. 


INCARNATE WORD COLLEGE, 
Department of Music. 

KLOCKMAN, Delphine, Artist 
Teacher, Voice and Piano. 201 
Alta Avenue. 

LAW, Mrs. Edith W.—Teacher of 


Piano. 108 E. Poplar St. 

OUR LADY OF THE LAKE COL- 
LEGE Music Department—Com- 
plete courses *or degrees. 

McCOLLISTER, M:s. Alexander— 
Piano Matthay Prii ciples of Pi- 
ano Playing. Also Curwen Peda- 
gogy and Progressive Series. 615 
W. Woodlawn. Phone 2-4682. 

OUR LADY OF THE LAKE COL- 
LEGE—Sister M. Amabilis, Di- 
rector Department of Music. 

SEYMOUR, Stella H.—Piano. Dun- 
ning Normal Instructor, Pre- 
school through Advanced Grades. 
State Affiliation. Studios: 1419 
St. Mary’s, 123 Ogden Lane. 
Phone K0559. 


SLAFFEL, Tekla_ 5.- 
Piano 235 Army Bivd. 
WARD, Mrs. Ardis, voice-Piano- 
theory, 254 Montclair Avenue, 
ban Antonio, Texas. 
SHERMAN 

ROBERT W. BEDFORD, Chairman, 
Department or Fine Arts, Austin 
College, Sherman, Texas. 

STEPHENVILLE 

FROH, Charles W.—Kmeritus Pro- 
fessor of Piano, John ‘larieton 
Agricultural College. 

FROH, Lucille W.—'teacher of Pi- 
aho, Stephenville, ‘l'exas. 

ENGLISH, Miss ‘lippora- 
ant Professor of Piano, John 
Tarleton Agricultural College. 

FOSTER, Randolph N. — Head 
Band and Instrumental Depart- 
ment, John Tarleton Agricultur- 
al College. 

HUTCHINSON, Robert. Head De- 
partment of Voice, John Tarle- 
ton Agricultural College. 

MORTON, Vonaid W.—Chairman, 
Division of Fine Arts, John ‘lar- 
leton Agricultural College. 

‘THIELE, Wilma, Head Piano and 
School Music, John ‘larleton Ag- 
ricultural College. 

TEM?LE 

“EMPLE JUNIOR COLLEGE De- 
partment of Music—lrene Have- 
cost, Director. 

WACO 

GROVE, Roxy Harrirette, Mus. D., 
B. Mus., M. A.—Protessor of Pi- 
ano and Piano Pedagogy, Baylor 
University. 

MARKHAM, Robert A.—Organ, Pi- 
ano Theory, Baylor University 
School of Music. Organist First 
Baptist Church and ‘temple Ro- 
del Sholem. 

WALDROP, Gid, 
ory, Composition. Conductor 
Baylor Symphony, Baylor Uni- 
versity, Waco, Texas. 

WAXAHACHIE 

LANE, Ford, B. A., M.M., Mus. D. 
Dean Southwestern Conserva- 
tory, Dallas, Texas. Conductor- 
Arranger: Band, Chorus, Drama, 
and Orchestra. Studio: 507 N. 
Monroe. Phone 1364J. 

WICHITA FALLS 

DIDZUN, Mrs. O. J., Theory, Chair- 
man, Division of Music, Hardin 
College. 


School otf 


Assist- 


B.M., M.M., The- 


COLORADO 
COFFIN, Berton—Baritone - Teach- 
er of Singing. Concerts and Ora- 


torio, University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colorado. 
SPORLEDER , Louise, Soprano- 
Teacher. Box 642, Walsenburg, 
Colorado. 


JOHN C. WILCOX—Voice - Teach- 
er of Training, Colorado College, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

CHICAGO 

DE YOUNG, Richard. Teacher of 
Singing. Studio: 721 North Mich- 
igan Avenue. 

GANZ, Rudolph—President, Chica- 
go Musical College. 64 Van Bu- 
ren Street. 


MacBURNEY, Thomas N., Teacher 


Voice and _ Interpretation 410 
South Michigan Avenue. 
FLORIDA 


OLGA NYE, Voice - Piano. Talent 
Studio, 3002 Harbor View, Tam- 
pa 6, Florida. 
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KANSAS 
BROWN, Mrs. W. W., Voice Build 
er, Individual and Class Instruc 
tion in Singing and Speaking; 
Bel Canto. Member of: NATS, 
MTNA, and KMTA, 1609 Morgan 


Avenue, Parsons, Kansas 
NEBRASKA 
BERRYMAN PIANO CONSERVA- 
TOIRE—Alice and Cecil Berry- 


man, Nat’] Guild of Piano Teach- 
ers and Adjudicators for Seven 
States, 5018 Izard Street, Omaha, 
Nebraska 


NEW JERSEY 
FELL, Romley, Teacher of Sing 
ing Member’ N.Y.S.T.A. and 
N. A. T. S. 16 Central Avenue, 
Newark 2, N. J. 19 Badeau Ave- 
nue, Summit, N. J. 


NEW MEXICO 
BUCHANAN, Gillian, Associate 
Professor of Music, Eastern New 
Mexico State College, Box 117, 

Portales, New Mexico. 
DANFELSER SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
Byrdis Walker Danfelser, B. M., 
M. A., President. Faculty of 18 
Teachers, 123 So. Broadway, Al- 

buquerque, New Mexico 
LOOMIS, Dr. Clarence,  Pianist- 
Composer “Nationally Known as 
Composer of Operas and Cho- 


ruses.”’ Professor of Piano, High- 
lands State University, Las 
Vegas. 
NEW YORK 

ETTS, May L., Teacher of Piano 
Associate Teacher to Guy Maier 
719 Steinway Hall, New York, 
Ss 

GERRY, Arthur Teacher of Sing- 


ing. Member: AGMA; NYSTA; 
NATS. 145 East 92nd Street. 
HATCHEK, Walter, Pianist-Coach- 
Accompanist, 304 West 78th St. 
HUGHES, Edwin—Pianist and 
teacher. Two-piano recitals with 
Jewel Bethany Hughes. Classes 


in New York, Washington and 
Detroit. 338 W. 89th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

MAYO, Gladys, Teacher of Piano 


and Allied Subjects, 559 River- 
side Drive, New York 27, N. Y 

ROSE RAYMOND, Pianist-Teacher, 
Exponent of Tobias Matthay 
Summer Course, July 6-30. 320 
W. 86th St.. New York, N.Y. 

WATERS, Crystal, Concert Sing- 
er-Teacher, Voice Building, 
Breathing, Diction, Expression, 
Style. Preparation for: Radio, 
Screen, Stage, Concert, Opera. 
405 E. 54th St. Tel. Vo. 5-1362, 
New York City. 

WHITE, Grace—National Repre- 
sentative National Guild of Pi- 
ano Teachers, 527 W. 121st St., 
New York, N. Y 

FRANCA, Ida, Italian Opera Star, 
Teacher Composer-Poet; Former- 
ly Dir. Bel Canto Opera in Paris; 
NARA L.: N.A.T:S.; N.A.O.; 
N.Y.S.T.A. Complete training for 
singers from beginners to finish- 
ed singers-speakers. Studio: Car- 
negie Hall; Tel. C1I.6-5490. 

(More on next page) 
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OHIO 

MU PHI EPSILON, National Music 
Sorority, 6604 Maplewood Ave- 
nue, Sylvania, Ohio. 

DELTA OMICRON, Professional By Dr. 
Music Fraternity, Louise Conrath 
Hoch, National President, 2051 
Seventh Street, Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio. 


Conference of 
Musie Deans 


Albert Lukken 


We have had many requests for 
a report on the meeting of college 


OKLAHOMA music directors here February 21. 


ROZSA. Bela, Ph. D. Professor, We had several cancellations the 
Theory, Piano, Organ Chairman, last week which reduced the size 


Graduate School of Music, Uni- of the meeting somewhat. However 
versity of Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla- everyone fel the meeting was de- 
homa. F : 
; 5 cidedly worthwhile’ and requested 
OREGON y : 


that the plan be continued. Dean 
Stanley Skinner of Drury College, 
Springfield, Missouri, extended an 
invitation in behalt of hig school 


SIGURD NILSSEN, Operatic Basso 
and Teacher the Art of Singing, 
1089 BE. 19 Avenue, Eugene, Ore- 
gon. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 


CONVERSE COLLEGE — School for the next meeting to be held 
of Music; Edwin Gerschefski, ®t his institution in the fall of 
Dean, Spartanburg, South Caro- 1949. Carl Neumeyer, assistant 
lina. dean of Southern Methodist Uni- 

UTAH versity was selected as chairman 

CLARK, Mrs. Allie W., 389 N. ite sae f ceeeeie a : 


University Ave., Provo, Uhah. A program of our meeting is 





Texas Association of Music Schools 


OFFICERS 


H. Grady Harlan, Secretary 
Howard Payne College 


Henry E. Meyer, President 
Southwestern University 
E. W. Doty, Vice-President 
The University of Texas 
DIRECTORS 
Walter H. Hodgson 
North Texas State College 


T. Smith McCorkle 
Texas Christian University 


L. W. Chidester Don W. Morton 
Texas College of Arts and John Tarleton Agricultural 
Industries 


College 


TENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
The Baker Hotel, Dallas, March 24, 
PROGRAM 


1945 


8:30 A.M. Board Meeting 


9:00 Registration 
9:30 Opening of Convention 
President’s Address 
Secretary-Treasurer's Report 
9:50 Report of Committee on Coordination, Mr. Carl Neu- 
meyer, Southern Methodist University 
10:00 Piano Solos: Miriam Ullrich Wagner 
‘Trinity University 
10:15 “Lhe Organization of College Music Courses” 
Dr. John Lewis. 
Texas State College for Women 
10:40 Vocal Solos: Ira Bowles 
Southwest Texas State College 
11:00 “Practice Hours and Semester Hours” 
Sister Amabilis 
Our Lady of the Lake College 
11:15 Business and Report of Nominating Committee 


12:00 Noon “From Boston to Texas” 


Dr. H. Grady Harlan 
Howard Payne College 


12:30 Luncheon Program: Introduction of Guests 
Music by Madrigal Singers, North Texas State College 
Address: Dr. Thomas Taylor, Howard Payne College 
Election of Officers 
Adjournment 
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herewith enclosed which will show 
the scope of the discussion. Of 
particular interest was the study 
of comparative costs in the various 
types of music schools. 
ing variation was 
the changes for 

and private 
gave a 


A surpris- 
also found in 
academic work 
Each school 
report on their 
group expressed 


lessons. 
detailed 
The 


enthusiastic 


operations. 
their 
the informal 


preference for 


discussion type of 


meeting. You will no doubt be 
contacted in the interest of this 
group before the fall of ‘49. The 
program cnsisted of: (1) Admin- 


istration of 
A study of 


our type schools; (2) 
comparative costs in 
schools of music costs in 
ported 
Burg; Oklahoma 
(3) Tuition 
fees 


tax sup- 
Dean Clarence 
City University; 
Adjustment of 
work 
teachers; 
Theory 
Rozsa, 


schools, 


rates, 


between academic and 


music; (4) Commission 
(5) Teaching 
and 


loads; (6) 
Bela 
University of Tulsa; (7) 


composition, Dr. 
Luncheon 


at University of Tulsa Student 
Union; (8: The B. A. Degree in 
Music, Thomas W. Williams, 


Chairman, Department of Music, 


Knox College; (9%) Scholarships, 
Roger Fenn, Instrumental Direc- 
tor, University of Tulsa; (10) En- 
dowments ald its relation to non- 
tax supported music schools; (11) 
The G. Ll. in musie; (13) Micro 
film usage in music; and (14) 
Music Libraries, records and 
books. 

“Music is the universal ljan- 


guage of 





mankind.” —Longfellow. 


Would Bach— 


(Continued from Page 27) 
ial,” we might slight and overlook 
him, but we 


would feel a sweet 
presence in our midst and would 
discover that we were less inter- 
ested in self-advancement and 
more concerned with pure music 
as we felt his influence. Bach’s 
love of music and love of human- 
ity, his simplicity and honesty, 


would make him the perfect mender 


and | believe he would be one. 


All rights reserved by the author. 


SCHIRMER ISSUES NEW 
CATALOG OF ORCHESTRAL 
RENTALS 


A complete catalog of their rental 


library for orchestra has just been 
issued by G. Schirmer, Inc, It con- 
tuins a large selection of contem- 
porary music, mostly American, as 
well as all the highlights of the 
classical repertory. 


In addition to Schirmer publi- 


cations, the orchestral 
music from the catalogs of Edition 
Chester and Curwen, Ltd. ot Lon- 
don, and Heugel of Paris, all ex- 
clusively represented by G, Schir- 


catalog lists 


mer in the United States. 
For further information  tele- 
phone Miss Raines, G. Schirmer, 


Inc., 3 East 43rd Street, New York 
17, MUrray Hill 2-8100., 

music it is 
one’s duty to drown it in conver- 
Oscar Wilde. 


“If one hears bad 


sation 





LaVerne and Howard Orr 
Duo-Pianists 


THE SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN 


March, 1948 
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Shining concerts 


FOR MIXED VOICES (SATB, unless otherwise specified) 


FOR 


@ NEW YORK 17, 
@ BROOKLYN 17, 


MMA AA 


Bartholomew 
Bartholomew 
Cady 

Chenoweth 

De Grassi-Ducrest 
Foster-Mueller 
Handel-Deis 
Herbert-Deis 
Johnson 

Johnson 

Johnson 

Johnson 

Mueller 

O Hara-Downing 


Protheroe 


Rasley 
Sacco 
Sibelius 
Strickler 
Williams 


°Gandma Grunts, Folk Song 
*Ridd!e Song. Folk Song (Full) 


I am Alpha and Omega (T or S Solo) 
Puppets on Parade (Full) 

Phyllis in Town 

Come where my love lies dreaming (SAB) 
Rejoice, O Judah!, from “Judas Maccabaeus” 
Pilgrims of Love, from “Sweethearts” 


Oh Lord, have mercy on me. Spiritual (Full, $ Solo) 


*When I was sinkin’ down. Spiritual 

I’ve been ‘buked. Spiritual 

‘Lord, I want to be a Christian. Spiritual (Full, S Solo) 
Judge me, O God (S Solo) 


I walked today where Jesus walked (SAB) 


Now is come the salvation of our God, from the cantata 


“Eastertide” 
Lead, kindly light (T Solo) 
Railroad Reverie (T Solo) 


°Glade of Tuoni 


McDonald’s Farm (Full) 


Lord, Thou hast been our retuge (Full) 


WOMEN’S VOICES (SS.t. unless otherwise specified) 


Beethoven-Hernried 
Beethoven-Hernried 
Branscombe 

Dello Joio 

Enders 
Friml-Marlowe 
Handel-Deis 
Haydn-Kraft 
Yartin-Ducrest 


a cappella 


Faithful’ Johnie 


O Charlie is my darling 


_ Afar on the purple moor (SSAA) 


A Jubilant Song (Full) 
Russian Picnic (Full, $ Solo) 
The Bubble, from “High Jinks” 


Worthy is the Lamb that was slain, from “The Messiah” 


Lo, my Shepherd is divine 
Roundelay (SSAA) 


Oct. No. 


9680 
968] 
9694 
9620 
9649 
9659 
9663 
9654 
9558 
9559 
9560 
9561 
9711 
9615 


9705 
9664 
9644 
9568 
9633 


9720 


9654 
9655 
9744 
9672 
9562 
9651 
9660 
9669 
9652 


15 
16 
.20 


io & = ly i 


AS 
16 
30 
18 
15 
16 
16 
16 


3 East 43rd Street 
275 Livingston Street 
@ CLEVELAND 14, 43 The Arcade 
@ LOS ANGELES 55, 700 West 7th Street 


GSCHIRMRS 
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Price 
16 
5 
20 
LO 
16 
16 
20 
16 
16 
16 
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Do You Let The Guild 
Syllabus Help You? 


Have You classified all your pupils this year with the wonderful Guild Syllabus? Do 
k ; y 
you know how much this will help you in analyzing and solving all their 
problems? 


That one who was out for six weeks — now, don't give him up! Watch his eyes 
shine when you tell him he can still be a Local Winner with two pieces, 
two scales and chords. 


Your “genius” — are you being fair to him? He makes your recitals a success — are 
you making him a success? Are you preparing him for a Diploma for a cash 
Piano-Excellence-Prize and national attention? 


“Little Miss Butterfly” — Bless her heart, and so pretty! She goes to every dance 


every football game, — but she Jikes music, too. Pin her down to the 


Social Music Test. She will then do something definite and worthy. Make 


her read. She will thank you all her life. 


The Introvert — the one who says he “doesn’t want to show off,” who prefers to 
scribble. Turn his writing to account, and help him earn a Certificate in 
Composition. (new this year) 


Your little “buzzing bees” — let each play “according to his several ability” — some 


four, some seven, some ten numbers. 


USE IT— THE GUILD SYLLABUS IS FOR YOU. 


WRITE 


National Guild Of Piano Teachers 


Box 1113 .......... Austm, Texas 
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